

★ 

World Air Force for Occupation 

Organization reported being 
formed to work with occupying 
forces and to guard newly-freed 
nations ’ Page 7 

★ 

X-Day Production Picture Forecast 

Sharp cuts in Army plane or- 
ders seen as Allied victories 
mount; little change in Navy con- 
tracts predicted Page 9 

★ 

British Output Spotlights Ours 

American production for 1944 
expected to exceed 90,000 turned 
out by England from September 
1939 through 1943 Page 35 

★ 

Seek Civilian Lightplane Okay 

Applications already being 
studied by WPB and WMC; new 
planes may go on market shortly 
after first of year Page 13 

★ 

See Vet Program as Pilot Reservoir 

ATS envisions coordination 
with universal training system to 
extend technical education of 
students Page 16 

★ 

Air Power Blitz Role Credited 

Allied superiority in aviation 
seen turning tide and speeding 
war’s termination; importance of 
air control stressed Page 23 

★ 

Improved JP Systems Under Way 

Pioneer Bell P-59A Airacome t, 
superseded by at least one other 
plane, expected to be relegated 
to training role Page 11 

★ 


Heads Airline Policy Committee: As new chairman of the Airlines Com- 
mittee for United States Air Policy, Alexander Burgess Royce leads the fight 
by 17 domestic airlines for regulated competition in post-war international 
air transport operation. A New York attorney, he joined the Committee in its 
Reorganization as special counsel and after seven weeks of study of the Com- 
mittee’s stand, he became chairman. (Story on Page 45). 


CAB Opens Hawaiian Route Hearing 

Six lines apply; Maritime Com- 
mission lawyers bolster Matson 
Navigation in attempt to get cer- 
tificate for steamship firm Page 43 



Here’s an excellent answer to the need 
of airports for highly-mobilc fire- 
extinguishing equipment. Manned by 
asbestos-clad firemen and loaded with 
Kidde carbon dioxide extinguishers, 
this motorcycle "crash truck” can rush 
right up to crash fires and other blazes 
and snuff them out quickly under a 
blanket of carbon dioxide gas. 

Kidde extinguishers are being 


mounted in many ingenious ways to 
make their fast fire-killing effect fully 
available to air fields. They’re carried 
on large emergency trucks, two-wheeled 
trailers, jeeps — even on "scooters.” 

If you have a fire protection problem 
— in the air or on the ground — the wide 
experience of Walter Kidde & Com- 
pany in this field will be helpful in find- 
ing the best solution. Just drop us aline! 



WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. 
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AIRFIELD MAINTENANCE — Cities and 
counties looking forward to obtaining nearby 
Army and Navy fields will find some money 
will have to be spent on their “gifts.” Some ex- 
perts are wondering how many realize what up- 
keep costs are going to be, pointing out that 
while expense will vary widely, a good rule of 
thumb would indicate $15,000 a year plus 
salaries. Many smaller communities will not 
be able to afford such a luxury with the busi- 
ness in sight, will look to state and federal 
governments to take over. The country may 
see a repetition of abandonment of WPA fields 
built in 1933 and 1934, when communities re- 
fused to maintain fields after the federal gov- 
ernment had built them. 


STEAMSHIP CAMPAIGN— In what appears 
to be a renewal of their campaign to obtain air 
rights for steamship companies, the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee again 
will focus attention on the question with three 
days of public hearings this week. It appears 
that steamship interests will continue to push 
for air rights, and with increasing force from 
now on out. Chairman Bailey (D-N.C.) of the 
Senate Commerce Committee as well as Chair- 


man Lea (D-Calif.) of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee are known 
to be looking with a wary eye on the steamship 
lines’ case in this instance. 


MANPOWER REFERRAL— The death of the 
highly-publicized manpower priority referral 
plan, which WMC Chairman McNutt launched 
July 1, was clearly pointed to by the WPB re- 
conversion schedule announced this week. When 
the German war ends and the resumption of 
civilian goods is authorized on an unrestricted 
basis, the need for these controls will not only 
be no longer needed but the controls them- 
selves will be in the way. WMC officials re- 
ferred this week to a forthcoming announce- 
ment of a new manpower program, but the 
general opinion now is that it can be little more 
than a removal of the controlled referral plan. 


CHINA SURVEY— Purpose of Donald M. 
Nelson’s trip to China, while still not formally 
announced by the President, appeared pretty 
well established last week. The WPB chief 
will make a survey to determine what amount 
of capital goods China needs for partial con- 



B-17 replacements for U. S. Army’s 8th Air Force lined up at airfield in Britain. 
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Where Commands are Vital 


At high altitudes and under all temperature and 
humidity variations, Permoflux Dynamic Headphones 
meet pounding battle requirements with rugged 
mechanical strength and the utmost in communication 
intelligibility. The same engineering principles that 
set the pace for improved headphone performance 
under adverse noise conditions are making their con- 
tribution to the superior line of Permoflux Speakers, 
Microphones, Transformers and other electronic 
apparatus. 

BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY / 


PERMOFLUX CORPORATION 

4916-22 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39, III. 
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version from an agricultural to an industrial 
nation. Various factors touching on foreign 
trade problems will also be explored. 


NELSON NAMED KRUG— When the Nel- 
son-Wilson clash brought on a major reorgani- 
zation of WPB a few weeks ago, it was Donald 
M. Nelson himself who named J. A. Krug as his 
successor. President Roosevelt, it is now known, 
did not know Krug and the latter had to be 
identified by Nelson when the retiring W'PB 
chairman mentioned Krug for the job. . At Nel- 
son’s suggestion, Krug was given the job. 


BATCHELLER STRENGTH— Few people 
knew of the plans for bringing Hiland G. 
Batcheller back to WPB. There was no particu- 
lar reason for the secrecy, other than Acting 
Chairman J. A. Krug’s hesitancy to encourage 
speculation over shifts in top-level personnel. 
The post of operations vice chairman, which 
Batcheller now fills, is one of the most im- 
portant of the vice chairmanships, since under 
him will come the work of the industry di- 
visions which will have the major load to carry 
in making reconversion an actuality. Batcheller 
is regarded as a far stronger man for the job 
than Lemuel R. Boulware, whom he succeeds. 


AVIATION COMMITTEES— The question of 
a Congressional committee to handle the subject 
Of aviation is being renewed by Rep. Jennings 
Randolph, of West Virginia, who pointed out 
in a speech at the recent Southeastern Airport 
Conference in Auburn, Ala., that the Merchant 
Marine and highway systems have committees 
assigned to these subjects solely. Aviation. 
Randolph cited, is handled by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce committees, which have 42 
different subjects assigned them. 


SUBCOMMITTEE TRIP— The Randolph agi- 
tation for aviation committees followed reports 
that some aviation people were disgruntled over 
not getting to talk with members of the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. These groups 
complained that the airlines kept the commit- 
teemen too busy to confer with other groups, 
labeled the whole trip a junket. 


PLANNING VALUE— The committeemen did 
get to see something of airports and projected 
sites at each stop, which illustrates one value 
of airport planning today. George Roberts, 
Illinois aviation commissioner, briefs the value 
of planning in five-fold. First, it stimulates in- 
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terest in airport development in the community. 
Second, it provides a basis for estimates of cost, 
taxes and bond issues. Third, it determines the 
practicability of the selection of certain sites. 
Fourth, it serves as a means to determine the 
routes of main and feeder lines. Fifth, it serves 
to protect selected sites from encroachment of 
real estate or other developments. 


WASPS AGAIN — Some military sources be- 
lieve that opposition to the WASPS within the 
Air Forces would be considerably reduced and 
perhaps almost eliminated if the women pilots 
were taken off ferry work and given strictly 
target towing assignments. Reason is that of- 
ficers, some of them flyers, are tied to desk jobs 
when they hear of women flying warplanes they 
themselves have always wanted to try. 



British Coastal Command Operations Room. 


PLEASURE FLYING— Advertising of pleas- 
ure flights in some cities is being fought by 
aviation organizations fearful of rigid gasoline 
rationing that would hamper legitimate train- 
ing activities. Facilities generally are being 
utilized by thousands who want to learn to fly, 
but advertising of sightseeing rides is being 
done in some cities and organizations are bring- 
ing pressure to bear to halt it. 





' ION. 431 SECOND STREET. COLLEGE POINT. N. y.. 
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World Air Police Force Reported 
Being Formed to Occupy Axis Areas 

Organization expected to be installed to work with occupying 
troops in enemy territories and guarding newly freed nations. 
By WILLIAM G. KEY 


An international air police force 
will be an actuality far before any 
peace treaty, informed sources 
said last week, with an organiza- 
tion now being charted. It will be 
installed as an occupation air 
force working with ground troops 
in policing Axis nations and 
guarding newly freed nations. 

Germany itself is considered too 
small to be controlled efficiently 
by means of separate air forces. 
Russian, British and American 
ground troops will police sections 
of Germany. But each, under pres- 
ent planning, will contribute units 
to a joint air organization that can 
cooperate in any or all sectors as 
needed. 

► Military Air Transport Service — 

Attached to this air force, it is 
indicated, will be a military air 
transport service for the Allies. 
This will operate at least until the 
manner and type of civilian air 
service for the defeated nation is 
determined. It is the consensus 
that neither Germany nor Japan 
will be permitted to operate com- 
mercial air services, and in the 
case of Germany some special sys- 
tem will have to be devised. This 
might take the form of individual 
foreign companies operating with- 
in that country, or an interna- 
tional corporation set up under a 
world organization to control Ger- 
man commercial operations. 

In this country it is believed that 
the United States will supply the 
major portion of any military 
transport service. This would be 
more practical in that the pre- 
ponderance of transport types in 
the Russian and American Air 
Forces consists of Douglas planes 
and servicing would be simplified. 
It also is pointed out that many 
American bombers could be used 
to advantage in the Far Eastern 
war, that British bombers are 
suitable for European operations, 


and that the Russians are strongest 
in fighters of the ground support 
type that would be most advan- 
tageous in an occupation airforce. 
► Occupation Air Force — The occu- 
pation air force, it is felt, will be 
designed not only to handle any 
uprising against Allied occupation 
of Germany but also in keeping 
on the lid in Europe until solu- 
tions to many problems can be 
found. During the transition 
period it will be necessary to police 
Germany and guard once-occu- 
pied nations such as France, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Italy, Poland 
and the Low Countries against 
aggression or civil disturbance un- 


til their own air forces can be built 
up, trained and equipped. 

In this phase of operations it 
will be an international air police 
and may well form the pattern for 
whatever type may come out of the 
world peace organization. 

Rockets Successful 
In Assisted Takeoff 

Device not likely to be used by 

AAF, however, ATSC engineers 

Despite successful experimental 
use of rocket power to assist heav- 
ily laden airplanes in takeoff, the 
rocket-assisted takeoff procedure 
is not expected to see AAF military 
tactical use, engineers of the Air 
Technical Service Command, 
Wright Field, have disclosed. 

Indications of experiments so 
far have been that the rocket as- 
sistance will have an extremely 
limited utility. Original purpose 
for the development was to enable 
planes to lift heavy loads into the 



ROCKET ASSISTED TAKEOFF: 

Flames and smoke pour from a fixed assisted take-off unit on a B-25 
under test at Wright Field, O., Headquarters AAF Materiel Command. 
MC engineers have been testing rocket assisted take-offs since 1940. 
Other tests have been made on A-20’s, and the Navy has utilized Mar- 
tin PBM’s. They are successful but probably will not be used tactically. 
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air from short frontline runways. 
However, combat area reports in- 
dicate that longer runways are 
much to be preferred not only for 
takeoff, but to cut down hazards of 
planes landing on return after mis- 
sions, with injured or fatigued pi- 
lots and battle-damaged planes. 

► Used by Nazis — It is known that 
the Lufftwaffe has made some tac- 
tical use of rockets for assisted 
takeoffs, which American experts 
believe was probably because of 
the high altitude propeller used 
on certain German aircraft. De- 
signed to operate most efficiently at 
high altitudes, this propeller was 
not so efficient for takeoffs, and 
needed a booster in the shape of 
rocket propulsion. 

Rockets used for assisted takeoff 
differ from the so-called “rocket” 
engines or jet propulsion engines 
in that the jet propulsion engine 
draws oxygen from the air while 
the rocket carries its own supply, 
theoretically making rockets ca- 
pable of flying above the oxygen 
level in the stratosphere. The oxy- 
gen combines with fuel, and the 
expansion produced, by the burn- 
ing forces gas through a nozzle at 
the rear, giving the plane a for- 
ward push, the same effect at- 
tained in another way by the jet 
propulsion powerplant. 

► Research — Confronted with two 
major problems, suitable fuels and 
oxidizers and a nozzle of material 
capable of withstanding the ter- 
rific heat of the ignited gas, the 
ATSC engineers have produced a 
satisfactory nozzle, but are contin- 
uing search for better fuels and 
oxidizers. 

Two types of rocket takeoff 
units, fixed and droppable were 
tested at Wright Field. The drop- 
pable rocket units, used on heavier 
planes, were attached to the under- 
side of the wings, and dropped by 


parachute after takeoff, to be sal- 
vaged for reuse. The rockets were 
designed to operate continuously 
until the plane was airborne and 
landing gear retracted. 

While of small tactical value, the 
rocket takeoff experiments may 
provide additional data in the con- 
tinuing quest of man for successful 
development of true rocket-pow- 
ered aircraft, still a long way from 
practical application due to un- 
solved problems of fuels, weight 
and range. 

ACCA Organization 
Program Completed 

John Lee makes progress report 

at Washington meeting of Board 

of Governors. 

Reorganization of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
cept for a few final details, was 
completed last week at a meeting 
in Washington of the Chamber’s 
Board of Governors. 

John Lee, who has been acting 
general manager and in charge of 
the reorganization since June 1, 
made a progress report and the 
governors reviewed the projects of 
the various Chamber committees 
and staff divisions and conferred 
on various production and transi- 
tion problems of the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

► Terminations — Particular atten- 
tion was given to negotiated set- 
tlement of terminated contracts 
with four problems which stand 
between the aircraft companies and 
the prompt and equitable settle- 
ment of their termination claims. 

As listed by the Contract Ter- 
mination Advisory Committee 
these four points are: 

► The financial and material as- 
pects of termination settlements 
should be separated. 

► Effective provision should be 
made for recovery of momentum 

► Settlement should cover the re- 
imbursed as well as the unreim- 
bursed portions of cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts. 

► The burden on both the con- 
tracting agencies and the con- 
tractor can be appreciably light- 
ened by adequate pre-planning. 

The committee said that, of the 
problems listed, the special prob- 
lem presented by today's require- 
ment for the listing and allocation 
of parts and pieces prior to the 
settlement of a contract termina- 
tion claim is by far the most 
urgent. 

► Three-Day Session — The three- 


day session opened with a meet- 
ing of the executive committee 
and a dinner on Thursday. The 
following day a joint meeting of 
the regional executive committees 
of the Aircraft Manufacturers’ 



Douglas Marchev 


Council was held simultaneously 
with meetings of the public rela- 
tions working committee. 

On Saturday, a joint meeting of 
the East and West Coast Aircraft 
War Production Councils was held, 
at which Donald Douglas, of Doug- 
las Aircraft, took over as president 
of the National Council, succeeding 
Victor Emanuel, head of Aviation 
Corp. J. H. Kindelberger, of North 
American, became vice-president 
of the National Council. 

Douglas recently became head of 
the West Coast Council, and Alfred 
Marchev, president of Republic 
Aviation, president of the East 
Coast Council. 

Shift Personnel 
To Handle Sales 

CAA-WTS personnel has been 
shifted to Defense Plant Corp. to 
handle the sale of surplus planes. 
Technically they are still assigned 
to the CAA “pending transfer,” 
but activities are being shifted to 
DPC offices at 811 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Close liaison between CAA and 
DPC will be maintained in the 
handling of surplus planes, since 
CAA will have to license craft 
after their sale by DPC, but trans- 
fer of the WTS personnel to DPC 
is being speeded beyond the 
original transfer goal of Jan. 1. 

► Sale Nearing End — Sale of WTS 
planes is nearing an end, with 
4,645 sold or in process of sale out 
of 5,433 salable planes. Deliveries 
have been made on 4,165 with 480 
on which bids have been accepted 
but sale not completed. 

Army and Navy surplus trainers 
now are being sold, while some 
special types may be placed on the 
market in the near future. But for 
the present, trainers will represent 
the bulk of surplus plane sales. 
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X-Day Production Forecast 


On the basis of the military situ- 
ation in Europe, best estimates of 
authoritative sources in Washing- 
ton foresee sharp reductions in 
the aircraft production program for 
the Army and little if any imme- 
diate changes in the program being 
carried by Navy contractors. 

While the War Production Board 
has announced a gradual tapering 
off in aircraft production, its sched- 
ules must of necessity be based on 
a continuing war. Forecasts of 
sources close to the production situ- 
ation and conversant with the 
progress of the war are based on 
developments which will follow the 
end of the European phase of the 
fighting and run like this: 

► After “X” Day, these sources fig- 
ure production for 1944 will still 
reach between 95,000 and 100,000 
airplanes and thait the 1945 sched- 
ule will call for approximately 70,- 
000 planes, not including cutbacks 
the Navy may order, these being 
dependent of course, on the course 
of the war in the Pacific. 

► No changes are foreseen in pro- 
duction schedules on Boeing’s B-29 
Superfortress and Consolidated 
Vultee’s B-32 which is now getting 
into . production. It is a possibility 
that even B-29 production may 
taper off by the middle of next 
year and that the B-32 output will 
not be sufficient before the end of 
the Pacific war to play more than a 
minor role in the wind-up. 


► With emphasis on the B-32 and 
the B-29, it is likely that Ford will 
be the only manufacturer of B-24 
Liberators after the first of the 
year. 

► Production of B-24’s and B-17 
Flying Fortresses probably will 
level off at approximately 200 a 
month. 

► The output of North American's 
B-25 Mitchell medium bombers 
will hold fairly steady at between 
250 and 275 a month. 

► Production of Martin’s B-26 
Marauder probably will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year with 
Martin working on the Mars and 
other contracts at Baltimore and on 
the B-29 at Omaha. 

► Lockheed’s P-38 Lightning out- 
put shows no signs of diminishing, 
even with X-Day, although it prob- 
ably will taper slightly. 

► Production of Republic's P-47 at 
the Evansville plant appears to be 
nearing an end within the next few 
months with the Farmingdale plant 
continuing on a steady output and 
work on the newer, bigger and bet- 
ter Thunderbolts. 

► Schedules on North American's 
P-51 Mustang apparently will stay 
in force with sizable monthly out- 
come reductions are in store for 
Bell’s P-63 Kingcobra, which is go- 
ing largely to the Russians. 

► Northrop’s P-61 Black Widow 
night fighter which has proved it- 


self in combat is not needed in 
Europe in the quantities expected 
and is in operation in the Pacific, 
but its production schedules prob- 
ably will not be high. 

► Schedules on the Curtiss C-46 
Commando have been reduced as 
previously announced, although 
this does not mean they will be 
sharply cut back. 

► Douglas’ C-47 will remain close 
to its present production schedule 
regardless of developments in Eu- 
rope. 

► Lockheed’s Constellation will 
come in gradually, but not in time 
to be an important factor so far 
as the war is concerned. 

► Trainer production is tapering 
off and will continue until it con- 
cerns only replacements with only 
a comparatively few on monthly 
schedules. Liaison planes will be 
needed in only small numbers and 
will fade to a dribble. 

► Gliders probably will be out by 
next spring. 

Forecasts made by these Wash- 
ington observers, they emphasized, 
are made on their estimates of air- 
craft needs after Germany is de- 
feated. 

Government officials are emphatic 
in their statements that aircraft 
manufacturers and communities in 
which aircraft plants are located 
must be realistic about the produc- 
tion cutbacks which are not far in 
the future. 


Douglas Sees Rising 
Need for C-54’s 

Predicts ATC and NATS will 
stay in operation long after war 
to serve outlying bases. 

A hint of post-war plans being 
promulgated by Douglas Aircraft 
came last week from Donald 
Douglas, who sees widespread 
use of his C-54 Skymasters in 
post-war transoceanic transporta- 

Speaking to some 400 key em- 
ployees, Douglas said he expected 
the AAF Air Transport Command 
and the Naval Air Transport 
Service to stay in business after 
the war to serve outlying bases, 
expedite rehabilitation in Europe 
and return service men from 
abroad. 

► Continued Market Forecast — 
Post-war transportation problems, 
he said, will require many more 
Skymaster transports than the 
number now in routine service for 
the armed forces and he added 


that Douglas employees can expect 
to continue building the C-54 for 
some time to come. 

He also anticipates building 
commercial DC4’s and DC6’s in 
the Santa Monica plant and he 
told his key personnel that “we 
are doing our war job, but we 
have also been negotiating con- 
tracts for post-war work, to be 
started as soon as the government 
permits.” 

“It is my further belief,” Doug- 
las said, “that we’ll sell more four- 
engine transport to commercial 
operators than any other aircraft 
manufacturer for some years after 
the war if all of us continue to do 
a good, efficient job.” 

Norstad Joins 20th 

Brig. Gen. Lauris Norstad has 
been assigned as chief of staff of 
the Twentieth Air Force, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
The 20th is world-wide and 
equipped solely with Boeing B- 
29's. 

Gen. Norstad has been Director 


of Operations, Plans and Intelli- 
gence for the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Force. He directed initial tac- 
tical operations of the AAF in the 
North African invasion and later 
was operations chief of the 12th 
Air Force and then the Northwest 
African Air Forces. 

Plane Returns Cut 
Mail Offloading 

The plane shortage that result- 
ed in considerable offloading of 
air mail has largely been corrected. 
Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker told a San Francisco and 
radio audience last week, in a 
commemorative speech on the 24th 
anniversary of the beginning "of 
transcontinental air mail. He said 
present monthly air mail volume 
dispatched to planes is more than 
4,500 tons, at more than 300 points, 
an increase of about 30 percent 
over a year ago. 

► Two Million Letters a Day — 
More than 2,000,000 letters a day 
are delivered to the Pacific Coast 
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Cutbacks Up to 15% on Planes Scheduled 


A cutback of five percent in air- 
craft production is scheduled for 
the last five months of this year, 
nine percent for the first half of 
1945 and 15 perc.ent for the lat- 
ter half of next year under the 
present War Production program, 
subject, of course, to such revision 
as may be dictated by the military 
situation. 

The schedules as most recently 
modified, call for 7,934 planes in 
September and this unit figure, 
under the cutback schedules will 
decrease slightly throughout the 
year. August output was 7,939 air- 
planes, 3.5 percent below the 
scheduled 8,228. The July total 
was 8,000. 

Production officials were not 
concerned about the total, how- 
ever, and considered August ac- 
ceptances particularly gratifying 
in view of the large number of 
aircraft manufacturers who are 
operating on schedule. The slight 
reduction was attributed to the 
decision of the government to 
make formal acceptance of planes 
only after modifications for com- 
bat duty have been met. 

Delays in acceptances due to this 


cause should disappear soon be- 
cause current off-the-line produc- 
tion has been substantially on 
schedule. 

While it has been known that 
output of heavy bombers was run- 
ning better than 1,000 per month, 
WPB officials finally disclosed 
that heavy bomber production ac- 
tually has been about 1,500 a 
month since last June. Last Janu- 
ary the announcement was made 
that over 1,000 heavy bombers 
were produced that month. Ac- 
tually the figure was well over 
1,300, the 1,000 mark having been 
reached several months before — 
nine months ahead of schedule. 

At present it is expected there 
will be a decrease in heavy bomb- 
ers, as a result of reduction of 
B-24 output, previously an- 
nounced, coupled with the in- 
creasing predominance of the 
Boeing B-29 and the Consolidated 
Vultee B-32. Currently, produc- 
tion of Boeing’s Superfortresses 
constitutes an ever increasing 
proportion of aircraft output, 
which heretofore has been con- 
centrated on Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators. 


by air mail. All together, more 
than 1,500,000,000 pieces were 
carried during the last fiscal year, 
producing revenue Walker esti- 
mated at $103,000,000. The fact 
that domestic air mail service is 
on a self-sustaining basis leads 
him to believe airmail has been 
chosen by the public as the postal 
service “best suited to long-dis- 
tance mail transport.” 

While schedules of foreign air 
mail routes are not made public 
because of the war, frequency of 
service to most destinations is bet- 
ter than ever before, Walker said, 
particularly in Central and South 
America and the West Indies. 


Free Ballooning 

Possibility of revival of free 
ballooning in the United States, 
almost extinct since before the 
war, is suggested by the news 
that Dr. Jean Piccard, inter- 
nationally known pioneering 
stratosphere balloonist, now as- 
sociated with the University of 
Minnesota Institute of Tech- 
nology has been granted a free 
balloonists license, by approval 
of the NAA Contest board, of- 
ficial American representative 
of the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale. 


Record Category 
For Transports 

NAA contest board rules that 

craft scheduled for flight must 

first be inspected and approved. 

Establishment of a new record 
category for transport planes has 
been announced by the contest 
board of the National Aeronautic 
Association, governing body of 
flight records in this country. The 
board ruled further that transport 
planes entered for record flights 
first must be inspected and ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Other actions of the contest 
board in its first session of the war, 
as announced by Dr. George W. 
Lewis, research director of NACA, 
board chairman, include recogni- 
tion of two official flight records 
for coast-to-coast flights by AAF 
pilots in P-51 North American 
Mustang fighters; delegation of Dr. 
W. G. Brombacher, chief, precision 
instrument section, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, to make a study 
of scientific instruments needed 
for time and altitude trials of 
post-war aircraft with greatly in- 
creased speed and climb. 

► Two New Records — West-to-east 
nonstop, Lieut. Col. Jack Carter, 


Los Angeles municipal airport to 
LaGuardia Field, New York, 6 
hours, 39 minutes, 30 seconds, 
average speed 370.062 mph, and 
west-to-east, one stop, Col. Clair 
A. Peterson, Los Angeles to La- 
Guardia Field, with refueling stop 
at Kansas City, 6 hours, 31 minutes, 
20 seconds, average speed, 378.544 
miles. 

The two planes took off from 
Los Angeles within one minute. 
Previous west-to-east record was 
held by Howard Hughes, who flew 
a Hughes Special Monoplane in a 
transcontinental flight averaging 
327.151 miles an hour, in 7 hours, 
28 minutes, 25 seconds, Jan. 19, 
1937. 

Minn. Commissioner 
Acts to Close Port 

Restraining order obtained to 

enjoin operation of unlicensed 

field at Anoka, 18 miles from 

Minneapolis. 

Acting under the new Minne- 
sota aeronautics code, itself a sub- 
ject of state court controversy not 
long ago, L. L. Schroeder, Min- 
nesota aeronautics commissioner, 
has taken action in district court 
to close an airport near Minne- 

Legality of Minnesota’s new 
Metropolitan Airport Commission 
was upheld by the state supreme 
court last summer, after a suit 
testing constitutionality of the new 
act passed by the 1943 legislature. 
► License Denied — The law re- 
quires that all Minnesota airports 
be licensed. Schroeder has ob- 
tained a temporary order to re- 
strain George W. Pierce from 
operating an airport at Anoka, 18 
miles from Minneapolis, on the 
grounds Pierce has continued to 
use the field for commercial flying 
although a license was denied him 
last October. Request to make the 
injunction permanent is to be 
heard later this month. 

Pierce’s application was refused 
by Schroeder on grounds the air- 
port must have approval of the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul airports com- 
mission since it is within that 
commission’s jurisdiction, and 
proximity of the field to a radio 
station transmitter constitutes a 
hazard. 

• Glenn L. Martin Co. has been 
given the Financial World Award 
for the best annual report of the 
Industry for 1943. Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. was run- 
ner-up. 


E NGINEER I NG NEWS REVIEW 

Improved JP Systems Under Way; 
Gas Turbines to Open New Power 

Pioneer Bell P-59A Airacomet, superseded in speed and per- 
formance by at least one other U. S. plane manufactured by 
another company, already is expected to be relegated to job of 


training pilots. 

U. S. research on jet propulsion 
has stepped up to the point where 
several systems are under devel- 
opment, with all indications that 
the pioneer Bell P-59A Aircomet 
already has been superseded in 
speed and performance by at least 
one newer U. S. plane built by an- 
other company. 

It has already been indicated 
that the Aircomet will be used 
mainly for pilot training purposes. 

As jet work continues, even by 
some major manufacturers of con- 
ventional air cooled aircraft en- 
gines, a concensus shows that top 
engineering officials now prefer 
the gas turbine of all prime mov- 
ers. Main reason is that in any 
power generation project, the tur- 
bine principle represents the ulti- 
mate in potential efficiency. 

► Combination Expected First — 
Actually, advent of jet propulsion 
caught many engineering groups 
by surprise because it was thought, 
and with good reason, that if any- 
thing came along in the line of 


new power plants, gas turbines in 
combination with propellers would 
emerge first. 

These groups were looking to 
the limitations of the reciprocat- 
ing-type internal combustion en- 
gine which had grown in size and 
complexity to the point where it 
did not seem practical to carry it 
much further. 

Of much more seriousness, how- 
ever, were the limitations of the 
propeller alone, which could not 
produce the thrust needed for 
greater speeds at greater altitudes. 
Jet propulsion was the key to that 
problem but it should not be over- 
looked that the fortunes of gas 
turbines are closely connected with 
those of jet propulsion. 

► Problem of Materials — At the 
same time, JP and gas turbines 
have one great common problem; 
utilization of metals or materials 
capable of withstanding the high 
temperatures required for high ef- 
ficiency. So far it has not been an- 
nounced that such materials have 


been developed but the probability 
of ultimate development has never 
been seriously questioned. When 
that day comes we shall enter in- 
to a power era of immense scope, 
and aviation should capitalize in 
greatest proportion. 

The steam turbine was devel- 


oped to meet the demand for 
greater power output, by engines 
occupying less space, for steamship 
propulsion. If gas turbines could 
successfully meet just these re- 
quirements for aircraft propulsion 
there would be ample justification 
for accelerated development ac- 
tivity. 


!. No rubbing parts except bearings 
1. Uniform torque, i.e., continuous ap- 
plication of energy to the shaft. 

5. Up to 40 percent or 50 percent 
higher thermal efficiencies prob- 
able, with such improvements in- 
creasing with capacity. 

' ^ --eater capacities per single unit 
msiderably less cost per horse- 

i. Lower lubricating oil consumption 


with n 


inter: 


il lubrication. 


?ood flexi- 


the 


). Less control attendai 

1. Simpler regulation ai 
bility. 

2. Simpler, cheaper, safer fuels, 
t. More favorable contours fro: 

aerodynamics viewpoint. 

14. Adaptable to a variety of propul 
sion schemes. 

Gas turbines employ the same 
operation processes as reciprocat- 
ing engines. The main difference 
is that the compression and expan- 
; not performed 



Sketches of Proposed Planes Using Jet and Gas Tur- 
bines: Two designs of projected airplanes utilizing 
jet and gas turbine power plants are shown in the 
above sketches in The Aeroplane, made by Sir Roy 
Fedden, chief engineer of Bristol Aeroplane, Ltd., 
from 1920 to 1942 and now special technical adviser 
to Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Produc- 


tion. On the left is the outline of a jet propelled mail- 
plane. On the right is a diagram of a tail-less 200,- 
000 pound plane with gas turbines installed driving 
contra-rotating propellers and with jets discharging 
over the trailing edge of the wing. Same power 
plants could be installed in conventional-designed 
craft. 
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in the same chamber. As a result, 
the expansion ratio is not limited 
by the compression ratio, and 
expansion may be carried out to 
atmospheric pressure. Thus, in the 
perfect turbine, the full energies 
of the combustion mixture could 
be utilized for work. 

► Metals Heavily Taxed — As 
greater horsepowers are devel- 
oped, the tendencies are to ap- 
proach pure rotary motion insofar 
as possible. In reciprocating en- 
gines, for example, the rated 
horsepower per cylinder is seri- 
ously taxing the ability of metals 
used 'in cylinders, pistons, connect- 
ing rods and crankshafts to with- 
stand the terrific loads imposed 
by such massive impulses, and at 
the same time be of necessarily 
light weight. 

It is impossible to conceive of a 
9-cylinder engine producing 2000 
hp. (222 hp. per cylinder). It is 
remarkable enough to have that 
much horsepower developed by 18 
cylinders. Strain and vibration 
would be greatly reduced if 38 
cylinders were used with a great- 
er number of smaller impulses per 
crankshaft revolution required. 
Thus, the nearer a continuous ap- 
plication of energy is approached, 
the less strain is imposed on com- 
ponents resulting in lesser weight 
requirements and reduced vibra- 
tion. Or, a greater total power 
can be produced per engine. 

It is obviously impracticable to 
increase the number of cylinders 
much more in the reciprocating 


engine because of the bulk and 
staggering complication. The tur- 
bine principle, therefore, provides 
the answer to the need for a more 
continuous application of energy 
to secure greater power. 

WPB Seeks to Shift 
Work to Willow Run 

Move to replace sharply reduced 

B-2 4 contracts is watched by in- 
dustry as possible key to cutbacks. 

Results of War Production 
Board efforts to put some aircraft 
work in Ford’s Willow Run plant 
to replace production of B-24 Lib- 
erators, which is being reduced 
sharply, are being watched by the 
industry for a possible precedent 
in future production cut-backs. 

WPB will encourage transfer of 
war production from plants that 
may be reconverted readily to 
civilian production to special-pur- 
pose plants such as Willow Run. 
WPB officials favor moving addi- 
tional aircraft work into Willow 
Run if it can be done without in- 
terfering with other production 
schedules. 

► Porter Assigned to Job — Howard 
C. Porter, chairman of the mili- 
tary subcommittee of the WPB 
production executive committee 
staff, has been assigned to discuss 
full possibilities of moving addi- 
tional aircraft work to Willow Run 
with officers of the Air Technical 
Service Command at Wright Field. 


Lockheed to Continue 
Boypower Program 

Part-time employment of stu- 
dents needed to maintain produc- 
tion on P-38’s, B-17’s, PV 

bombers and Constellations, com- 
pany says. 

The “boypower" program of 
Lockheed Aircraft — under which 
high school boys work four hours 
and go to school four hours — will 
be continued into the forthcoming 
school year. 

Decision of the company to con- 
tinue the program was announced 
when it became apparent that 
every possible manhour of produc- 
tion would be needed to meet 
Lockheed’s schedules on their P-38 
Lightning and Boeing’s B-17 F ly- 
ing Fortress, the Navy's PV bomb- 
ers and the Constellation trans- 
port. 

► Manpower Problem — Cyril 
Chappellet, Lockheed vice-presi- 
dent, voiced a concern of many 
aircraft executives when he said 
the “unfortunate attitude that the 
impending collapse of Germany 
spells an end of the war effort is 
depleting the production lines of 
the aircraft factories.” 

Chappellet said their manpower 
needs were growing more critical 
every day and that the demands 
of the Army Air Forces for fight- 
ing planes were increasing at 
Lockheed rather than diminishing. 
He added that boypower was only 
one factor, but a helpful one. 

► 6000 Boys Employed — Lockheed 
has utilized the services of about 
6000 youths since the company 
started the boypower movement a 
year and a half ago. The com- 
pany plans to put 1000 high school 
boys to work as the school year 
gets under way. The program is 
directed by Stuart L. Klinglesmith. 

The youths work from 7 to 11 
a.m., from 11:30 to 3:30 p.m. or 
from 4 to 8 p.m. depending on 
how their scholastic program can 
be coordinated with shop work. 
Boys with vocational training are 
paid 75 cents an hour to start, 
while those without training start 
at 60 cents. They work 28 hours 
a week, including eight hours on 
Saturdays. 

The program has been so suc- 
cessful from the point of view of 
local and state educators, who 
have cooperated fully in working 
out the program, that the school 
officials are interested in continu- 
ing the arrangement after the war 
as an instrument in vocational 
training. 
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Lightplane Manufacturers Seek 
Green Light for Civilian Aircraft 

Applications of four or five firms already are being studied by 
WPB and WMC; new planes may be put on market shortly 
after first of year. 


Lightplane manufacturers are 
in process of obtaining a green 
light for civilian production, with 
four or five applications now being 
screened through the War Produc- 
tion Board and the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Acting WPB Chairman J. A. 
Krug has indicated WPB will take 
its hands off civilian production 
once it is given the go ahead sign, 
and the consensus is the lightplane 
manufacturers will be given a 
free hand. WPB refused to dis- 
close the manufacturers involved 
in the applications. 

► New Lightplanes — Resumption 
of lightplane manufacture prob- 
ably would bring new lightplanes 
shortly after the first of the year 
on the civilian market which is 
now being supplied by Defense 
Plant Corp. through sale of sur- 
plus aircraft. 

Sales of DPC equipment, except 
that withheld to complete train- 
ing of South American students, 
is virtually accomplished and the 
market now is chiefly being sup- 
plied by trainers from Army and 
Navy surplus. These planes bring 
about 60 percent of their cost price 
to the government, but a down- 
ward trend in the bids has been 
in evidence for the past month. 

First 3,500 or so lightplanes sold 
actually returned to the govern- 
ment 105 percent of their cost, 
this being based on the 60 percent 
average return from sale and pay- 
ments made on leases of the planes 
in the WTS-CAA program. 

► Model Changes — A return to 
civilian production will see some 
changes in models available to the 
public. Aeronca is revealing - two 
new models, one a low-wing, two- 
place type and the other a trainer 
type. Piper is known to have at 
least one model that the public 
has never bought, although first 
production undoubtedly will be of 
the Cub. Engineering on the new 
Cruiser plane was completed be- 
fore the war and some built but 
never sold. Piper also has several 
new models in preparation, includ- 
ing a single-seat economy type and 
a streamlined pusher type. 

► General has a streamlined ver- 
sion of the Skyfarer, understood to 


be ready for production with many 
technical improvements incorpo- 
rated. 

► Taylorcraft first will build its 
popular two-place models, is un- 
derstood to have plans similar to 
those of Piper for other models. 

► Ercoupe is expected to go into 
production with the present type. 

► The high performance Culver 
Cadet has been in production 
through the war as a radio-con- 
trolled target plane and with im- 
provements will be offered on the 
civilian market. 

► Beech, Luscombe and Bellanca 

are others that may be expected 
to go ahead, while there are other 
prototypes now being tested by 
other manufacturers who were not 
in quantity production before the 
war but may be expected to enter 
the field. W. G. K. 

Gliders Reclaimed 

Three manufacturers are shar- 
ing in a reclamation project to re- 
store to service damaged Army 
CG-4A gliders used in the training 
program for airborne troops in this 
country. Since the training takes 
place under simulated combat con- 


ditions, hundreds of the gliders 
have been damaged in the pro- 
gram, through landings in rugged 
country and other mishaps. Named 
as firms sharing in the reclamation 
contracts are Laister-Kauffman 
Aircraft Corp., St. Louis; Pratt- 
Reed Corp., Deep River, Conn.; 
and Commonwealth Aircraft Corp., 
Kansas City. 

Cover Joins Bell 
As Georgia Manager 

Col. Carl A. Cover, Army and 
commercial aviation executive, has 
joined Bell Aircraft Corp, as man- 
ager of the Georgia division at 
Marietta, replacing Omer L. Wood- 
son, resigned. 

Before he was called to active 
duty with the Air Forces to super- 
vise modification work on the B- 
29, which went into production at 
the Georgia plant last December, 
Colonel Cover was executive vice 
president of Douglas Aircraft Co. 

He has had 30 years experience 
with engineering, flight testing 
and overall organization in the 
aviation field. At 51 he is the most 
active flying executive in the in- 
dustry and still is his own pilot. 
► Worked With Mitchell — Colonel 
Cover was active in formation of 
the first air corps maintenance de- 
pot and was executive officer to 
Gen. Billy Mitchell at Langley 
Field when the famous bombing 
tests were made. 

Before joining Bell, Colonel 
Cover worked with the Materiel 
Command at Wright Field. 



PLEXIGLAS NOSE-TAIL FITS A1/1KS OR B-26: 

With a few minor changes, the Plexiglas nose on the Army’s B-26 
Marauder becomes the tail enclosure of the Navy’s Mars — a bit of in- 
genious adapting on the part of engineers at The Glenn L. Martin Co., 
builder of both planes. The Plexiglas "nose-tail” was the first all-plastic 
bombardier’s enclosure to be used on combat planes and was made pos- 
sible by the development of large-size transparent plastic sheets by 
Rohm & Haas Co. In the new Mars, tail shown on left, the tail gives 
180 degrees plus vision. B-26 nose is shown right. 
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CAA Expected to Get Strong Voice 
In Surplus Property Disposition 

Senate-adopted measure provides that report containing CAA 
recommendations must be submitted to Congress before air- 
port facilities can be sold. 


It appeared that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration would be 
given a strong voice in the post- 
war disposition of surplus airport 
properties as House and Senate 
conferees were winding up Con- 
gressional action last week on com- 
prehensive surplus property legis- 

A stipulation in the Senate- 
adopted bill provided that before 
airport properties are disposed of, 
a report containing the recom- 
mendations of the CAA must be 
submited to Congress. There was 
no indication that the House would 
not go along with the Senate pro- 

► Public Service First Considera- 
tion — The motive behind the pro- 
vision, as expressed in a statement 
to the Senate by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce William A. M. 
Burden, is to give the local units 
of government the first chance to 
acquire control of all surplus air- 
port properties, and to prevent 
them from falling into the hands 
of private interests which might 
not use them to the advantage of 
public aviation. 

Congress has appropriated ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 for pub- 
lic airports during the war period. 
The local governments which co- 
sponsored these projects with the 
CAA, will retain title to them 
after the war. However, in many 
cases, the Army and Navy have 
acquired, under deed or long-term 
lease, parcels of land adjacent to 
the airport or on it, particularly 
those areas upon which they have 
constructed buildings. In a great 
many cases the areas thus acquired 
by the government comprise the 
choice building areas of the air- 
port and the buildings constructed 
are hangars, operations buildings 
and other structures which would 
be useful in connection with air- 
craft operations at the airport. 

► Local Governments Favored — 
The great majority of these prop- 
erties adjacent to public airports 
will have to be disposed of after 
the war. since they no longer will 
be needed by the military serv- 
ices. If lumped in with other real 
property in government disposal, 
there is a high possibility that they 


will find their way into ownership 
and control by private individuals 
or corporations, rather than by 
the local government or the CAA. 

In addition to these properties 
adjacent to public fields, there are 
a vast number of airport lands and 
aviation facilities which have been 
constructed either by or for the 
military services which will have 
to be disposed of after the war. 
Army and Navy have both urged 
that, as a measure for national de- 
fense, these properties be disposed 
of in such a way as to insure their 
continued aeronautical use. 

These military fields will be 
able to “accommodate the opera- 
tion of any probable commercial 
aircraft for many years to come,” 
and “almost without exception . . . 
are so situated as to be of consider- 
able commercial value,” the Secre- 
tary of War reported. 

ARCO Not Affected 
By WPB Reshuffle 

Myron G. Tracy to become di- 
rector of office with departure of 

T. P. Wright. 

Changes in War Production 
Board’s administrative setup so 
far as aircraft production is con- 
cerned will not affect the Aircraft 
Resources Control Office which 
will continue to coordinate the 
program of plane production for 
the armed services. 

Abolition of WPB’s Aircraft 
Production Board — recommended 
by its members an action known 
to have been favorably received 
by J. A. Krug, acting director of 
WPB, will result in the Joint Air- 
craft Committee becoming the di- 
recting agency for aircraft produc- 

► Wright Goes to CAA— Members 
of ARCO, including Myron G. 
Tracy, who will become director 
with the departure of T. P. Wright 
— nominated as Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator — see ARCO as the 
machinery already set up which 
wii. keep the aircraft program 
rolling. 

When ARCO was first estab- 
lished, manpower and resources 



Myron G. Tracy 


for the aircraft program were 
prime problems which no longer 
exist as such. The Aircraft Sched- 
uling Unit, to which priorities on 
materials were delegated, is func- 
tioning successfully and actively 
and will continue with its present 
duties. 

In the event that ARCO is elimi- 
nated, not now considered a possi- 
bility, some other agency will be 
delegated to carry out the policies 
set forth by the Joint Aircraft 
Committee as successor to the Air- 
craft Production Board. 

Tracy plans to be the WPB 
(ARCO) representative on the 
Joint Aircraft committee and con- 
tinue his present duties as produc- 
tion program chairman. 

4 Agencies^ Assigned 
Plant Disposal Job 

A four-agency committee to co- 
ordinate disposal or use of govern- 
ment-owned war plants has been 
set up under a directive of Director 
of War Mobilization James F. 
Byrnes with main objectives of in- 
suring transfer of as many as pos- 
sible of the plants to private enter- 
prise — absorbing and distributing 
labor problems in connection with 
reconversion. 

Jurisdiction of the committee — 
comprised of representatives of 
the War Production Board, War 
Manpower Commission, Defense 
Plant Corp. and Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration — is limited to 
thi government-owned plants val- 
ued at $15,000,000,000. 

► Worker Assistance Plans — Under 
the Byrnes directive, plants that 
the armed services do not wish to 
retain would be surveyed without 
delay to determine the most ad- 
vantageous disposition possible 
with a minimum disruption of in- 
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dustry and labor. At the same 
time, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion was assigned the task of pre- 
paring plans for assisting workers 
in plants that will be retained in 
stand-by condition by the services. 

Surveys will be made by indus- 
trial engineers and industries will 
be apprised of the possibilities of 
use of each plant available. 

Krug Seeks to Ease 
Plant Reconversion 

Plane firms expected to use U. S.- 

owned equipment in transition 

period from war to peacetime 

production. 

Aircraft companies with gov- 
ernment-owned tools and machin- 
ery may plan to use this equip- 
ment in peacetime work during 
the period of transition, and can 
schedule civilian plane production 
to follow immediately behind pro- 
duction for the Army. 

The whole trend of War Pro- 
duction Board thinking, as voiced 
by Acting Chairman J. A. Krug in 
conferences recently, is toward 
whole-hearted cooperation with 
industry in reconverting at an ac- 
celerated pace, and toward relax- 
ing regulations and red tape where 
they stand in the way of that 
reconversion. 

► WPB Program — WPB is working 
on plans for utilization of gov- 
ernment-owned machinery, Krug 
brought out in mentioning that 
many companies had already pur- 
chased the tools that could be ad- 
vantageously used in civilian pro- 
duction, but in the meantime 
nothing will be thrown in the 
way of utilization of those still 
owned by the government. 

Krug evidently foresees WPB's 
role from now until the end of the 
war with Japan as that of a super- 
consultant to American industry, 
using experienced industry men 
to help business convert and lo- 
cating materials and supplies 
necessary to accomplish the job. 

While the Production Executive 
Committee will continue to screen 
cutbacks, Krug indicated the bulk 
of the responsibility will be shift- 
ed to industry divisions and in- 
dustry advisory committees, dis- 
tributing the load from the 
top-side sections of WPB. The 
by-passing of PEC in the last 
Army cutbacks might have had 
something to do with this broad- 
ening of the base of cutback au- 
thority. 

► Responsibility — Krug also is 

making a point of the fact that 



Aeroproducts' Chief Test Pilot: 

Chief Test Pilot Roland E. Martin, 
of Aeroproducts division, General 
Motors, stands at the nose of a 
P-51 Mustang fighter, equipped 
with a four-blade Aeroprop, after 
completing a test run with the 
plane. Martin, of Ft. Wayne, lnd., 
recently came to Aeroproducts 
with the opening of the plant’s 
new flight test laboratory. He was 
test pilot and flight instructor with 
Chance-V ought, Northeast Air- 
lines and Roscoe Turner Corp. 


WPB does not bear the sole re- 
sponsibility for reconversion — 
that much will depend on the 
Army and Navy in their contract 
terminations and on the Surplus 
War Property Administration in 
its disposal of surplus goods, 
plants and equipment. WPB last 
week was named to an inter- 
agency committee to set up policy 
on disposal of government-owned 
plants, but disposal procedures 
are vested in SWPA. 

Most needed supplies should be 
available in quantity as succes- 
sive reconversions become pos- 
sible. Metals are in loose supply 
generally, with steel plants oper- 
ating at less than capacity and 
magnesium now in process of be- 
ing cut back 40 percent in output. 
Aluminum is plentiful, copper and 
zinc will be easy. 

Babb Heads NAS 

Northwest Air Service, Inc., op- 
erating repair stations for aircraft 
and aircraft engines, with main of- 
fices at Boeing Field, Seattle, is 
now headed by Charles H. Babb, 
following its recent sale and re- 
organization. Announcement was 
made by Joe E. Crosson, Alaska 
flyer, who is the company’s new 
vice-president and manager. Babb 
is head of Charles H. Babb Co., 
international aircraft brokers. 


Aeroproducts Opens 
Flight Test Hangar 

New Dayton unit gives prop 

manufacturer complete research 

facilities, says General Manager 

Blanchard. 

Opening of Aeroproducts’ new 
flight test hangar at Dayton, Mu- 
nicipal airport, now gives the pro- 
peller manufacturer complete test 
facilities, Werner J. Blanchard, 
general manager announces. 

All flight testing heretofore has 
been done by another organization, 
but with the opening of the new 
hangar, under supervision of 
Charles S. MacNeil, chief engineer, 
the organization now has a com- 
pletely equipped research setup. 

► Martin Chief Test Pilot— Coin- 
cidental with completion of the 
hangar and beginning of flight 
testing,- Blanchard has announced 
appointment of Roland Martin, of 
Ft. Wayne, as chief test pilot. Mar- 
tin, a former Corsair test pilot at 
Chance-Vought division, United 
Aircraft, also served previously 
with Northeast Airlines as chief 
multi-engine flight instructor, and 
with Roscoe Turner as charter ser- 
vice pilot and instrument instruc- 
tor. 

Martin and other Aeroproducts 
pilots will make flight tests on 
various Aeroprop models, includ- 
ing the four-blade propellers used 
on P-63 Kingcobras, and P-51 
Mustangs, two-blade full-feather- 
ing propellers, now under devel- 
opment, six-blade dual rotation 
propellers now in mass production 
for unannounced military planes, 
and other new developments. 

Canada Turns Back 
First Military Plane 

First military aircraft in Can- 
ada to be transferred to civilian 
operations is an old Stranraer fly- 
ing boat, which has been used on 
Pacific Coast patrol operations and 
is now in use by Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines to ferry prospectors, 
mining equipment and supplies 
from Seven Islands, Quebec, to 
Hollinger Lake, Labrador, for La- 
brador Mining and Exploration 
Co., subsidiary of Hollinger Gold 
Mines, Ltd. 

The Stranraer has a disposable 
load of tons, a fuel capacity of 
440 gallons, is powered with two 
850 hp Pegasus XXII engines, ha>, 
deHavilland variable pitch prope'- 
lers and 105 mph. cruising speed. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

ATS Sees Vets Education Program 
As Foundation for Pilot Reservoir 

Program could be coordinated with universal training system 
to complete aviation studies and extend technical education of 
students, spokesmen for Aeronautical Training Society say. 


Use of the educational provi- 
sions of new veterans’ legislation 
and post-war universal service as 
a means of building a solid foun- 
dation for aeronautical training is 
being advanced by the Aeronau- 
tical Training Society. ATS now is 
examining post-war operations in 
the light of experience in training 
during this war, a program vir- 
tually closed down. 

Spokesmen before Congression- 
al committees have revealed that 
the Army plans to provide some 
aviation training under a universal 
service plan, but does not expect 
to attempt pilot training in the 
year of compulsory service now 
contemplated. Pilot training would 
be handled on a separate basis, 
Congressmen have been told. 


► Installations Owned by DPC — 
ATS is citing the fact that training 
installations used in the contract 
program are virtually all owned 
by Defense Plant Corp., and that 
these facilities could be made 
available for training programs. It 
also feels that thousands of air- 
crewmen will want extended avia- 
tion flight and technical training 
under legislation that provides up 
to four years’ education for vet- 

Other sources say that many of 
the nation’s colleges have become 
more air-minded during the war, 
now own their airports and have 
higher educational facilities avail- 
able for the program. Aeronauti- 
cal engineering faculties and fa- 
cilities have been built up and 


furnish a ready-made reservoir 
into which wartime aviation per- 
sonnel can be channeled for ex- 
tended education. 

► Increased Competition Seen — 
Extended training will be neces- 
sary, ATS executives feel, because 
of the competitive picture in post- 
war aviation. Oliver L. Parks, 
president of Parks Air College, 
predicted in a recent ATS session 
that 90 percent of present fixed- 
base operators would be forced out 
of business unless they change 
their “slap-happy, weeds-grow- 
ing-in-the-fuselage attitude to- 
ward their business." 

Other trends influencing ATS 
thinking and discussed in recent 
sessions are: 

► Towns should start with airparks 
and “let them grow in keeping 
with community needs.” Big run- 
ways and large hangars, Eugene 
Fryhoff, director of the Aviation 
Division of the Missouri Resources 
and Development Department, 
predicted. 

► Carl R. Anderson, assistant vice- 
president of Embry-Riddle Co., 
termed South America a ripe field 
for aviation training. 

► The prospect of specialized air- 
ports was suggested by Thomas E. 
Flaherty, St. Louis aviation com- 
missioner, who said it was reason- 
able to presume that eventually 
this country would have nothing 



ALLIED AVIATION CORP.'S NEW TRIMMER AMPHIBIAN: 


First flight pictures of the new Trimmer amphibian, 
plastic-bonded plywood three-place lightplane pro- 
duced by Allied Aviation Corp., Coffeyville, Md., are 
shown above, with views of the air-land-seacraft 
taxiing in the water and coming in for beaching 
with landing gear extended below. The plane has 
35 foot 8 inch wing span, 24 foot 9 inch fuselage, 
gross weight of 2,150 pounds. Top speed is listed at 
140 mph., cruising speed at 115, landing speed at 45 


with flaps. Range is 600 miles carrying two, 350 miles 
carrying three. Two 75 hp. Continental engines 
power the plane turning two-blade wooden propel- 
lers of 6 foot 6 inch diameter, with pitch adjustable 
on the ground. Landing gear retracts mechanically 
into neatly faired sidewells. Manufacturer hopes to 
sell production version of plane for under $4,000. 
First pictures of the Trimmer appeared in Aviation 
News July 10. 
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B-29 Crews Above 30,000 Feet 

Breathe without oxygen nmsh 



AiResearch Pressurized Cabin 
Controls make it possible.They promise 
a new kind of air travel postwar 

T o CARRY heavier bomb loads faster and farther 
than ever before, the giant Superfortress flies the 
substratosphere route! Away up there — 30,000 feet 
or more — where air is much too thin to sustain life 
without the aid of oxygen masks. 

It was too thin. It isn't any more inside the Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress. In its pressurized cabin. 
AiResearch controls constantly keep the air pressure 
at a safe “low altitude.’’ And at the same time these 
controls maintain a comfortable flow of fresh air 
tli rough the cabin. 

Here men can live and breathe as at home, without 
oxygen masks or heavy, cumbersome clothing... with- 
out nausea or dizziness however high they fly. 

AiResearch engineers worked long and closely 
with Boeing and the Army Air Forces to perfect the 
pressurized cabin. You’ll hear more about this mir- 
acle of air control. A military achievement vital now. 
it will help make possible faster, smoother planes to 
speed postwar air travelers through the upper air in 
undreamed-of comfort. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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but specialized airports, designed 
and constructed for a particular 
weight class airplane. Develop- 
ment of suitable airports must 
precede any extensive develop- 
ment of air transportation, he 

► Local airport enthusiasts too 
often overlook important factors of 
safety in site selection, with first 
consideration given to cost of land 
and second, convenience and ac- 
cessibility. 

► The private plane industry, on 
the basis of surveys already made, 
should be four times as great with- 
in five years after the war as the 
combination of air transport and 
feeder airline business, even with 
transport business multiplied 10 

Minnesota Poll Shows 
Private Flying Plans 

Minnesota Poll of Public Opin- 
ion, conducted by the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune, indicates one out 
of every five Minnesotans would 
like to own an airplane, and one 
out of four would like to learn to 
fly one. In its sampling of a cross- 
section of state opinion, the poll 
asked:' ’“Would you like to own 
your own plane after the war?" 
21% sqid “yes.” 

74%>said “no." 

5% said they are “undecided.” 
To the question: “Would you 
like to fly an airplane?” 

27% said “yes.” 

70% said “no.” 

3% are undecided. 

► City vs. Farm Residents — The de- 
sire to own a plane was found to be 
only slightly greater among resi- 
dents of cities (those with more 
than 2,500 population) and towns 
(those with less than 2,500) than 
among those on farms. The fig- 


’Copter Delivery 

An experimental Aeronauti- 
cal Products, Inc., helicopter 
flew seven miles in 10 minutes 
from Cambridge, Mass., to 
nearby Belmont, after which 
William Filene Sons Co. of 
Boston announced the flight 
was the first helicopter flight 
in American history for com- 
mercial delivery purposes. 

The ship carried packages 
from the Filene warehouse to 
its Belmont branch store, tak- 
ing off from the Charles River 
embankment area and landing 
in the parking space at the 
rear of the store. 
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DIRECTS PRIVATE SALES: 

William A. Mara, newly appointed 
private sales director of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., whose 
new assignment was announced in 
Aviation News last week. 


ures are : city, 22%; town, 20%; 
farm, 18%. 

The growth of Minnesota’s air- 
mindedness is shown in answers 
given to two other questions asked 
by Minnesota Poll interviewers. 

While only 31 percent of the 
people said they had ever flown in 
an airplane, 61 percent said they 
thought they would use regular 
airline routes when traveling. 

► All Are Civilians — Of those who 
already have flown, 26 percent 
did so on a regular airline, and 61 
percent in private planes, while 
11 percent had done both. The 
other 2 percent had either flown 
in military planes or could not re- 
member in which type of plane 
they had flown. 

These questions were asked ci- 
vilians and findings do not take 
into account the thousands of Min- 
nesotans now in aviation branches 
of the military services, whose 
aviation interest probably has 
been accelerated. 

► Show Major Interest — While 
these findings cannot be taken as 
an accurate forecast of the number 
of persons who actually will be 
flying planes in Minnesota after 
the war, the Minnesota Poll be- 
lieves they point in the direction 
of a wide public inclination to take 
to the air. Extrapolating this per- 
centage of families who would like 
to own their planes, 154,000 fami- 
lies of the 735,000 in the state 
would have planes. 

By contrast,- there were 556 
planes and 2,628 pilots in Minne- 
sota (military ships and pilots ex- 


cluded) on January 1, 1944, and a 
peak of 833 aircraft January 1, 
1940. 

The CAA has forecast 500,000 
planes in the United States by 
1950, of which Minnesota’s share 
would be 10,000. L. L. Schroeder, 
Minnesota aeronautics commis- 
sioner, predicts 6,000 to 7,000 
planes for the state. 

Airport Taken Over 
By Otto Aviation 

Otto Aviation Co. has taken over 
the Lake Susquehanna airport at 
Blairstown, N. J., on a long term 
lease and in addition purchased 
outright the assets of Pickair 
Service, a flying school which has 
been operating at the Blairstown 
airport for a number of years. 

Five planes were included in 
the purchase, all in the lightplane 
class which had been used for 
student instruction and for rentals. 
►Otto Airline Terminal— Bowman 
W. Otto, president, said Otto Avi- 
ation would operate the field as a 
terminal point in one of the routes 
of Otto Airlines and will continue 
the flying school formerly operat- 
ed by Pickair Service. Service 
facilities will be maintained for 
transient aircraft. The airport 
was leased from Rocco Buninio, 
owner of a hotel and restaurant 
adjacent to the airport. The leases 
covered the actual landing field, 
plus maintenance and overhaul 
shop, a building divided into a 
12 plane hangar, offices and 
lounge. 

Aero Insurance 
Opens New Offices 

Aero Insurance Underwriters 
are setting up field offices through- 
out the country for development 
and servicing of aircraft risks. 

Jules B. Guinotte, manager of 
the Kansas City branch office since 
1930, has been appointed regional 
manager for the western states 
presently served by offices long 
established in Chicago, Kansas 
City and Dallas. He will retain 
his headquarters at Kansas City. 
► Conner Shifted — James F. Con- 
ner, recently branch manager at 
Chicago, will have headquarters at 
Kansas City and assist Guinotte as 
Field Underwriter in the region. 

In Chicago, Gilbert D. Holcomb, 
Jr., formerly assistant manager, 
has been named branch manager 
and J. J. Mitchell, formerly office 
manager, becomes assistant to 
Holcomb. 
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...THE FUTURE IS OFTEN AS CLEAR AS A SUMMER NIGHT 
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Facts show the Constellation to be 
a superior airplane. Its importance, 
however, derives not from at-the- 
moment achievement or triumph, 
but rather from its significant place 
in the history of flight, in the long 
history of human relations. Scien- 
tific development moves slowly. 
Yet there are rare moments when 
the ingenuity of the drafting boards 
and the skills of the benches com- 
bine perfectly, swiftly accelerating 
the steady pace of progress. And at 
these moments, the future becomes 
as clear and star-filled as a summer 
night; a future that in this instance 
pledges ever greater planes to come, 
ever wider horizons, and a true 
bond of understanding among the 
peoples of the earth. 
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Highest speed of any transport 

Longest range of any transport 

Largest load-carrying capacity of any 
transport 

Greatest rate of climb of any transport 

And these performance factors make the 
Constellation the SAFEST of any transport. 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE 01 
LOCKHEED LEADERSHIP 



Q. I understand that the Constellation can fly on any two 
of its four engines. Is this true ? -E. E. M., St. Louis 

A. True. It is unique in that it can CLIMB on two engines. 

Q. Does it fly too high for comfort? -F. S., Pasadena 

A. Actually it flies high FOR comfort. The Constellation operates 
over weather, yet cabin pressures are kept at levels no higher 
than many mountain resorts. 

Q. A friend of mine insists that the Constellation needs two 
airports to land it. What about it? -H. J. K., New York 

A. Landing speed is less than 80 m.p.h. About V2 airport. 

Q. How many people will the plane carry? -W. H. McM., Boise 
A. Asasky-liner— 64 passengers; sky-sleeper— 34 passengers atnight, 
48 in daytime. Crew of 6. 

Q. I’d like to ride in a Constellation. -Joan H., Brooklyn 
A. The Army Air Forces are taking all we make. After the war, 
yon ’ll get your wish. 

Send in your questions. Address: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Department69-55. Burbank, California 
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THE AIR WAR 

************ * * **** ********* 
CO MMENTARY 

Imminence of German Collapse 
Spotlights Air Power Blitz Role 

Allied superiority in aviation credited with turning tide and 
speeding war’s termination; control of air now regarded as 
prerequisite to success of any major land operation. 


With the imminence of German 
collapse, which means it may come 
in a few weeks and almost cer- 
tainly will come within two or 
three months, a big question looms 
ahead, on the answer to which the 
future of western civilization may 
well depend. What part did Air 
Power actually play in the victory 
over Germany? 

Over and over again during the 
past couple of years the statement 
has been made, from the highest 
authorities down, that air power 
would not win the war alone, but 
that yvithout Air Power the war 
would not be won. Many air en- 
thusiasts, however, have contend- 
ed that if top strategy had been 
planned differently, if air had been 
given more to do with, and earlier, 
it would have accomplished more 
and would have shortened the 
war. This is almost certainly true 
and many a detailed argument 
will be put forth to prove the 
thesis. It never will be proved, 
however, and the soundest course 
will be to concentrate on what air 
power did accomplish within the 
limits set by the combined 
strategic planners, and what 
should be its place in the post-war 

► Air Power’s Job — At Casablanca 
in January, 1943, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff (Admiral Leahy, 
General Marshall, General Ar- 
nold, Admiral King and their 
British opposite numbers) ordered 
a joint British-U. S. air offensive 
to accomplish “the progressive 
destruction and dislocation of the 
German military, industrial and 
economic system and the under- 
mining of the morale of the Ger- 
man people to the point where 
their capacity for armed resistance 
is fatally weakened.” 

The phrase “fatally weakened” 
was interpreted to mean not ab- 
solute victory but such weakening 


as to permit final combined opera- 
tions on the Continent without 
excessive cost. The staggering de- 
feat of the German armies and the 
complete re-conquest of France in 
thirteen weeks is an indication of 
how “fatally weakened” German 
military power has become. 

►Air Power Doctrine — The unseen 
and ghostly battle which made 
these smashing breakthroughs, 
spectacular 30-mile-per-day dash- 
es and capture of important cen- 
ters with hardly the firing of a 
shot, was the preliminary gaining 
of air supremacy and smashing up 
of the enemy's communications. 
This doesn’t show up on a news- 
paper map with light and shaded 
areas and arrows darting in all 
directions to show tomorrow’s 
probable gains and longer range 
strategic moves. But without the 
air victory our forces would still 
be bottled up in the Cherbourg 
peninsula, if indeed they had not 
been hurled back into the sea. 

Unwittingly General Marshall 
may have added a new principle 


to the classic nine principles of 
war when he made the following 
statement at a meeting of the com- 
bined chiefs of staff in London, 
June, 1942: “I will not commit 
troops to ground action without 
first having gained air superior- 
ity.” Seven months later in Cairo 
General Montgomery put it this 
way: “The gaining of air superi- 
ority is the first requirement for 
the success of any major land 
operation.” 

This statement has been widely 
quoted, and is the opening sen- 
tence in the "Doctrine of Employ- 
ment” of the Army’s Field Service 
Regulation FM 100-20, COM- 
MAND AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
AIR POWER. 

> Further Evaluation Necessary — 
These tactical results of air power 
are apparent, and it is also now 
becoming generally realized that 
it would have been impossible, 
without preliminary use of strate- 
gic air power, to smash the 
enemy’s aircraft and engine fac- 
tories and other vital industrial 
targets. However, when the shoot- 
ing is over, expert studies as to 
the exact effects of strategic 
bombardment will have to be un- 
dertaken by a qualified commis- 
sion of trained specialists. 

By this means it is hoped to 
ascertain the real effect of the 
terrific blitz against the German 
fighter factories, the systematic 
attempts to smash and keep 
smashed the ball bearing indus- 
try, oil refineries and synthetic 
oil factories, etc. Also such ques- 
tions as this: What is the exact re- 
lation between the known results 
of strategic bombardment and the 
tactical victories on the battle- 
field? In just what way did such 



OPEN AIR REPAIR SHOP IN MARIANAS: 


Changing a 2,000 hp. engine and repairing damage to the fuselage of a 
Republic P-47 Thunderbolt at the 7th AAF Fighter Base in the Marianas 
is shown in this photograph of an open air shop for Thunderbolt over- 
hauling. 
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L-l TO EVACUATE WOUNDED IN BURMA: 

AAF says this is the first amphibious Stinson L-l liaison plane to be used 
in this theater, shown arriving at Tingkawk Sakan, Burma. It is being 
prepared for a flight deep in the interior to evacuate sick and wounded 
British West African and Chindit troops. 


results affect the decisions of the 
enemy high command? By means 
of such investigations a realistic 
Air Power doctrine can be built 
up for the future and the full ef- 
fect of this war's distinctive 
weapon be determined. 

It seems generally agreed that 
when the entire war is over air, 
ground and sea forces will be 
united in a single service. As air 
has proved to be the decisive 
factor, spearheading all land, sea 
and triphibious campaigns, it is 
highly important that its proper 
position on the team be main- 
tained and that a thoroughly 
sound air. strategy prevail. 

NAVIGATOR 


Eisenhower Viewed 


Polish squadron is flying Mustangs 
against the robot bombs. 

On its original flight, the modi- 
fied P-51 carried General Eisen- 
hower, with Maj. Gen. Elwood 
Wuesada, chief of the Ninth AAF 
Fighter Command as pilot. 


• Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand, in collaboration with the Of- 
fice of Flying Safety, has compiled 
eight pilot training manuals, four 
for the student and four for the in- 
structor. In addition to these man- 
uals, the Training Command’s 
Visual Training Department at Ran- 
dolph Field has completed five man- 
uals for bombardier training. Simi- 
lar publications on fixed gunnery 
for fighter pilots and navigation 
should be completed soon. 


AF Used A-20’s 
To Dust Mosquitos 

Mosquitos in the Mediterranean 
theater are being dusted by A-20 
Havocs, which scatter loads of in- 
secticide up to 3,000 pounds over 
the infested area. Other types of 
planes carry oil sprays for small 
water targets such as canals. These 
planes are fitted with four 37-gal- 
lon tanks. 

Operations frequently are con- 
ducted in formation, the War De- 
partment reported. When the need 
for this type of operation arose, 
there was little special equipment 
for the job in the theater. How- 
ever, about 6,500 pounds of spe- 
cialized items were collected in 
the United States and rushed to 
the Mediterranean. 

New Harmon Task 

Lieut. Gen. Millard F. Harmon 
has assumed command of all 
Army air units in the Pacific north 
and east of the Philippines. 

General Harmon has been com- 
mander of Army Air Forces in the 
South Pacific and his newly creat- 
ed position will give him juris- 
diction of all Army air operations 
in the entire Pacific area under 
Admiral Nimitz’s command. 


• War Department Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations, Washington, has is- 
sued mats for reproduction as official 
tribute by U. S. Army to American 
war workers advertising movies of 
official invasion shots and newest 
captured enemy films to be shown 
to war workers. The series is called 
Fighting Films. 


Invasion from P-51 

A North American P-51 Mus- 
tang was modified to give General 
Eisenhower his first glimpse of the 
invasion operation after D-Day, by 
removal of the fuselage tank and 
shifting the radio and battery com- 
partments to make room for a pas- 
senger. 

James Armitage, North Amer- 
ican field representative, just re- 
turned from a flying trip to Brit- 
ain and France, flew in the same 
airplane from France to England, 
during his inspection. 

► Used Against Robots — He sSid 
the British were using the Mus- 
tang for dive-bombing tanks, the 
Americans use the plane as a fight- 
er and for escort work with high- 
altitude, long range bombers, a 



MAGNESIUM BOMBS LEFT BY FLEEING NAZIS: 


Huge magnesium bombs found along a runway of a captured German 
airfield near Orleans, France. The fleeing Germans left behind much 
equipment in good condition in their haste to escape the American drive. 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 


IN THIS REYNOLDS PLANT airplane engine 
baffles by the million are turned out from sheet 
aluminum rolled in other Reynolds plants. 


To cool America's sky horses— Aluminum takes strange shapes 


LOOK, for a minute, inside the 
huge, blocks-long Plant No. 14 of 
Reynolds Aluminum . . . 

Before you spreads out a strange 
and fascinating sight . . . sheets 
of shining aluminum are being 
stamped by batteries of huge ma- 
chines into queer, exciting shapes 
. . . some that remind you of un- 
usual-looking pudding molds . . . 
other shapes that look like tomor- 
row’s kitchen utensils. 


These strange shapes of aluminum 

baffles— and they are vitally essential 
to every air-cooled warplane engine. 
Fitted around the engine’s cylinders, 
they are carefully designed to catch 
the flow of air . . . to circulate it even- 
ly around every cylinder. 


from the engine-makers that Rev 

pie have broken other 


aid the 


bottle-necks in the industry — can you 

Just to set up a plant of the size 
needed was a monumental job. It 
meant precision sheet metal work to 
extremely close tolerances. Stamping 
machines had to be assembled from 
the four corners of the country; heat- 
treating equipment had to be built; a 
special conveyor system designed. But 
five months after that SOS was re- 
ceived, the Reynolds plant was put 
into operation. Already the number of 
baffles turned out for America’s war- 

A PROMISE FOR TOMORROW 

After the war, the giant machines in ‘ 
this huge plant can quickly be turned 
to producing better, more efficient 
pots and pans than American women 
have ever known. But for the present, 
Reynolds Aluminum is concentrating 
on "the future that counts most” — 
that time between today and the day 
of complete victory for our forces. 

REYNOLDS METALS CO. 
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As an important part of its contribution to 
the aviation industry, Supply Division Inc, 
wants to help aircraft parts dealers make 
more money. In fact, we want to send a 
representative to call on you in person and 
give you the benefit of our 1 1 years of expe- 
rience gained through daily contacts with 
dealers throughout the country. 

He will offer sound, practical, selling 
plans — suggest ways to increase your im- 


mediate sales volume — recommend mer- 
chandising methods that will give you a 
valuable competitive edge in your sales area. 

For this service there is no charge — you 
are under no obligation whatsoever. Just 
drop us a note today . . . and we'll soon be 
working with you to increase your present 
profits and help you prepare to take full 
advantage of the bigger-than-ever oppor- 
tunities that will come with peace. 
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PERSONNEL 


Charles S. Mattoon has resigned as 
director of industrial relations for 
Curtiss-Wright’s Airplane division to 
work in Washington for several 
months as industry member of the 
National Airframe Panel of the War 
Labor Board. On returning to Buf- 
falo, Mattoon plans to open offices 
as a consultant on industrial rela- 
tions problems. His successor at 
Curtiss-Wright will be appointed 
shortly. He joined the Glenn H. 
Curtiss organization in 1915 and has 
been with the company through all 



reorganizations. Mattoon is author 
of “Your Career in Aviation" and is 
credited with assisting in the evolu- 
tion of the job evaluation system 
now used widely in the aircraft 
industry. 


Richard E. Posthauer has been ap- 
pointed manager of military con- 



assistant to the president. For three 
years he headed the Dayton office 
of Vultee Aircraft and was with 
Sikorsky division of United Aircraft 
Corp., for 13 years. 

Sherwood Gish, former traffic repre- 
sentative for Northwest Airlines at 
Minneapolis, has been named Port- 
land district manager. William W. 
Terry has been selected for the post 
of cargo supervisor at the Portland- 
Columbia airport after receiving a 
medical discharge from the Army 
Air Forces. 



William C. Lawrence is the new 
chief engineer of American Export 
Airlines and will 
head a new de- 
partment formed 
by the combina- 
tion of the for- 
mer engineering 
sections of the 
operations and 
maintenance de- 
partments. H e 
will report di- 
rectly to the vice 
president in charge of operations. 
Before joining American Export, 
Lawrence was director of develop- 
ment for American Airlines, a post 
he held for over a year following 22 
months’ service as chief engineering 
specialist with the War Production 
Board in charge of accessories and 
equipment. Before his assignment 
with WPB, he was assistant chief 
engineer with American Airlines. He 
is chairman of the NACA sub-com- 
mittee on induction system de-icing. 

T. W. Tinkham has been named 
general manager of Eclipse Machine 
division, Bendix Aviation Corp., at 
Elmira, N. Y., succeeding William L. 
McGrath, retiring. Tinkham has 
been general manager of the Phila- 
delphia Division of Bendix. Mc- 
Grath, who is retiring at his own 
request after 28 years' service with 




McGrath Tinkham 

the division, will continue as vice- 
president and a director of the cor- 
poration. He will handle special 
assignments for Bendix Corp., and 
have his headquarters in Elmira. 

E. K. Hubbard, n, has been appoint- 
ed surplus materials officer for Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft division, 
United Aircraft Corp. For the period 
necessary to complete the disposal 
of surplus materials, Hubbard is re- 
lieved of his duties as manager, 
spare parts sales. In his new posi- 
tion he will handle the eventual 
disposal of raw materials, materials 
in process and finished parts made 
surplus because of contract termina- 
tions and schedule revisions. Hub- 
bard has been with United for the 
past 12 years, having joined Chance 



JOINS MARTIN: 

Dr. John B. Crane will join The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. Sept. 15 as 
director of research. He has been 
chief of the transportation unit of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, which has prepared 
several South American reports 
for the air transport industry. Dr. 
Crane was at one time senior 
transportation economist and edi- 
tor of the monthly review of trans- 
portation statistics for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He 
is a former assistant professor of 
economics and transportation at 
Northwestern University and in 
the economics department at Har- 


Vought Aircraft division in 1932 as 
secretary-treasurer. 

C. M. Van Epps has been named 
sales manager of Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., of Arizona, located at Litch- 
field Park, Ariz. He joined the air- 
craft plant early in 1942 as a mem- 
ber of the sales division and handled 
Navy contracts out of Washington 
and Akron until his promotion. 

Raymond J. Cowden has been 
named general contract manager of 
American Pro- 
p e 1 1 e r Corp., 
with complete 
charge of con- 
tracts and ser- 
vice for Ameri- 
c a n Propeller 
blades through- 
out the U. S. and 
in foreign coun- 
tries. The cor- 
poration is a 
subsidiary of Aviation Corp. Cowden 
was formerly with Lycoming Divi- 
sion of Aviation Corp., where he was 
assistant contract manager. In Janu- 
ary he was named contract manager 
of the Lycoming Division. 

J. Don Jordan has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Jordanoff Aviation 
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Corp., producers of visual manuals. 
A specialist in product design and 
engineering, Jordan was formerly 
with Sherman and Associates. 

G. G. Cudhea, formerly assistant 
chief engineer, has been made chief 
engineer of Fleetwings division, 
Kaiser Cargo, Inc. He succeeds R. 
W. Ayer who joined American Air- 
lines. Cudhea has been with Fleet- 
wings since 1937 and has served as 
chief of structures, chief production 
engineer, executive engineer and 
then assistant chief engineer. G. S. 
Thompson, chief design engineer, 
also has been named assistant chief 
engineer to succeed Cudhea. He 
came to Fleetwings from Grumman 
Aircraft. G. Nonini is now chief 
production engineer in charge of all 
production design and liaison. 

Brig. Gen. Albert J. Browning, as- 
sistant director of material, Army 
Service Forces, will be the War De- 
partment’s representative on the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board, succeeding Joseph M. Dodge, 
who resigned to resume his position 
as president of the Detroit Bank. 
Dodge was formerly chairman of the 
Army Air Forces Price Adjustment 
Board in Detroit. He will be suc- 
ceeded in his position as chairman 
of the War Department Board by 
Col. Maurice Hirsch of Houston, 
who is now vice chairman. 

Air Marshal Sir Harold E. Whitting- 
ham, director general of medical 
services of the Royal Air Force, has 
been given the John Jeffries Award, 
which is made annually by the Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences for 
notable contributions to aero medical 


research. Sir Harold has had 27 
years’ continuous service with the 
RAF medical branch, chiefly in as- 
signments directly connected with 
aviation medicine and research. He 
is a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and London. He has 
been honorary physician to the King 
since 1S38 and was knighted in 
1941. The award will be presented 
to him at the honors night dinner 
of the Institute in January. 

G. W. Simonds, plant suggestion co- 
ordinator for all Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., fac- 
tories is retiring 
after 22 years’ 
service with the 
.•ompany. L. G. 
Stern, general 
supervisor of the 
Janta Monica 
ilant's time 
standards depart- 
ment, will re- 
place Simonds as 
plant suggestion coordinator. Si- 
monds began working for Douglas 
as a bench mechanic in 1922, suc- 
cessively becoming foreman, general 
supervisor, assistant plant superin- 
tendent and plant superintendent. 

Ralph Buchanan, formerly assistant 
personnel director of Fairchild Air- 
craft Division, Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Co., Burlington, N. C., 
plant, has been named acting per- 
sonnel director on resignation of 
Charles Adams. Before Buchanan 
joined Fairchild last year he was 
district supervisor of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration with head- 
quarters in Charlotte. 




FORMER AERONAUTICS BUREAU COUNSEL CITED: 

Stuart N. Scott, now general counsel for the Surplus War Property 
Administration, was awarded the Distinguished Civilian Service Award 
by Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air -Artemus L. Gates, for out- 
standing service to the Bureau of Aeronautics as counsel' from Sept. 2, 
1941, to March 11, 1944. Attending the ceremonies were, left to right: 
Rear Admiral Arthur W. Radford, assistant to the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, Air; Rear Admiral Lawrence B. Richardson, assistant chief, 
Bureau of Aeronautics: Scott; and Assistant Secretary Gates. 



RESIGNS FROM BELL: 

Omer L. Woodson, whose resigna- 
tion from Bell Aircraft Corp., was 
announced in Aviation News Aug. 
28. Woodson has been vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation and man- 
ager of the Georgia division. His 
duties at the Georgia division are 
being assumed by Lawrence Bell , 
president. 

Brig. Gen. Harold A. Bartron, for- 
merly commanding general of the 
Air Service Command in the Med- 
iterranean theater of operations, has 
been named commander of the Fair- 
field Air Service Command, Patter- 
son Field, Ohio. Col. C. H. Welch, 
who assumed the Fairfield com- 
mand last May, will remain as 
deputy commander. 

Lieut. Col. George T. Van Der Hoel. 

executive officer of the Marine Corps 
Office of Public Relations, has been 
given an undisclosed assignment. 
The new executive officer is Lieut. 
Col. Edward R. Hagenah who served 
as aide to General Holcomb when he 
was commandant, and was a special 
naval attache to the Union of South 

Consolidated Vultee's Louisville Di- 
vision announces that William D. 
Lavis has been promoted from night 
superintendent to superintendent of 
modification, replacing Cliff White, 
who was transferred to the Fort 
Worth division. George W. McCoy, 
formerly assistant chief inspector 
for the division has been appointed 
chief inspector replacing L. R. Mar- 
bourg, also transferred to Fort 
Worth. 

Marion McClintic has been appoint 
ed director of hostess training for 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, re- 
placing Catherine Hartman, who was 
named PCA’s chief hostess. 

John W. Ritchie has joined the 
staff of Kemmerrer, Inc., Hollywood, 
as technical writer. He was formerly 
employed by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. in a similar capacity. 
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WADSWORTH 


in one year produced and delivered 


2 , 564,913 



of these 

SMALL PRECISION PARTS 


# This handjul of 59 of these small steel 
parts weighs only 5.9 ounces. 

• Yet this 5.9 ounces represents 6.83 
hours o] precision work, suhject to most 
critical inspection. 

9 Through Wadsworth Engineering Jor 
Mass Production and Wadsworth Operat- 
ing Economies, a 36% Cost Reduction has 
been effected and passed on to the customer. 



CURRENTLY 
SERVING THESE 
INDUSTRIES 


T Tadsworth is making small precision parts for 
forty-five major companies which normally manu- 
facture such products as radio equipment, refriger- 
ators, automotive parts, precision instruments. 

After the war, Wadsworth’s small parts facilities 
can be of important assistance to many manufac- 
turers in holding sales in a competitive market. 

We shall be pleased to discuss with you the pro- 
duction of those small parts and assemblies you 
have found a problem in the past and may soon 
require again. 



Electronics 


Machine Tool 




Refrigeration 


SMALL PARTS DIVISION 


WATCH CASE C0„ Inc. 
DAYTON, KENTUCKY, SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PHONE COLONIAL 8194 • (CINCINNATI EXCHANGE) 

★ 
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VITAL STATISTICS FOR AIRCRAFTDESIGNERS, BUILDERS, OPERATORS 


FACTS ABOUT 



Socony-Vacuum now has 19 great Catalytic Cracking 
units going full blast, producing “Flying Horsepower” for U. S. 
warplanes. 

This represents the largest Catalytic Cracking Program 
in the world — 11 years’ research work — one new development 
after another— a $90,000,000 investment in new refining facilities. 


Postwar, these new Socony-Vacuum developments and 
facilities will produce “Flying Horsepower” for the air giants you’ll 
be planning and building. 


Socony-Vacuum’s latest and greatest refining achieve- 
ment is Thermofor Catalytic Cracking (TCC). TCC produces the 
highest quality base stocks of any process — and more of them 
from given amounts of crude. 

Eight new Socony-Vacuum TCC units are “on stream.” 


New Super Aviation Oil 
Helps Keep Engines Clean 

Drawing upon 78 years’ lubrica- 
tion experience, Socony-Vacuum 
has developed a new super Mo- 
biloil Aero for aircraft use, to 
serve as a running-mate for the 
new Mobilgas. In flights covering 
thousands of air-hours, this new 
oil has proved its exceptional 




Mobilgas Mobiloil Aero 


Mobilgas 

^ SOCONY-VACUUM ^ 
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FINANCIAL 


Airline Earnings for 3rd Quarter 
Expected to Offset Lag in Half 

Ability of company to hold down operating expenses in face 
of sharp increase in gross business is vital factor in translating 
gain in gross into net income. 


While airline earnings showed 
a decided improvement during the 
scond quarter, aggregate results 
for the industry as a whole during 
the first half of the year are well 
behind the like period of 1943. 
The trend of operations during the 
summer months, however, strong- 
ly suggests that by the end of the 
third quarter, cumulative results 
will make for a favorable com- 
parison. 

Gains in gross revenues are im- 
portant but it is the ability to 
carry such gains down to net that 
counts. Control of operating ex- 
penses is the big element here and 
varies for each carrier. Taxes 
have taken an increasing toll of 
earnings in recent times and are 
one item that is beyond manage- 
ment control. In any event, the 
net profit figure generally is a 
good indication of overall mana- 
gerial results. 

► PCA Leads in Gross Gain — Of 
the lines examined, Pennsvlvania- 
Central showed the best increase 
in gross — a gain of 39.6 percent for 
the first half. The relative gains 
for the separate comoanies are 
shown in Table 1. Best net earn- 
ings, however, go to United. These 
comparative earnings are present- 
ed in Table II. The tremendous 
gains achieved by all of the car- 
riers during the second quarter are 
clearly evident by comparison. 

For the first half of this year, 
United recorded an increase of 
35.8 percent in net earnings. The 
profitability of the second auar- 
ter is indicated by the gain of 54.7 
percent over the like 1943 period. 
United, however, was quick to note 
that earnings during the second 
quarter were distorted in that this 


period contained a credit of $278,- 
000, representing additional bill- 
ings for military contract services 
performed during 1943. 

► American — An important quali- 
fication also is present in the re- 
ported results for American. This 
carrier shows a decline of $648,- 
880 or 22.9 percent for the first six 
months of this year over the same 
period of 1943. However, the 
1943 results have been revised to 
reflect the provision of $1,455,000 
for excess profits taxes made last 
year and which the company be- 
lieves is not now necessary. Amer- 
ican feels that it is not subject to 
excess profits taxes for 1943 or 
thus far for this year. 

Similarly. Braniff’s 1943 earn- 
ings have been revised downward 
to reflect the reduction in mail 
compensation for that year. Ac- 
cordingly by comparison, this car- 
rier was able to show a gain of 
13.8 percent in net income for the 
first six months of this year. 

Reported earnings in the air 
transport industry must be exam- 
ined with the realization that they 
may be qualified at some future 
time. Retroactive action on mail 
compensation, military contract 
revision and tax adjustments will 
contribute to the uncertainty of 
published financial reports for 
some time. 

► July Profit Up — The current up- 
ward trend in earnings can be il- 
lustrated by the experience of 
Pennsylvania-Central. After a bad 
first quarter, the company re- 
turned to the profit side during the 
second quarter. For July, 1944, 
net profit was $93,014 or almost 
double the $48,103 shown for July 
of last year. The current June 


profit was $62,271. Unofficial es- 
timates place net for August 
around the $100,000 mark. 

Eastern Air Lines has yet to re- 
verse its downward earnings 
trend. This carrier showed a de- 
cline of 27.9 percent during the 
second quarter on top of its disap- 
pointing action of the first quarter. 
The company’s most profitable 
periods are generally the fourth 
and first quarters when it experi- 
ences the Florida traffic boom. 

► TWA Income Lags — TWA's 
earnings have not risen to the 
levels anticipated in many circles. 
In view of the company’s intrinsic 
route position and its extensive 
military contract operations, more 
profitable results have been antici- 
pated. For the first half of this 
year, net earnings were down by 
22.4 percent. Some observers be- 
lieve the carrier has difficulty in 
keeping its expenses under control 
in relation to its revenues. In this 
connection, financial circles have 
been following with interest the 
addition of several top aviation 
officials to the staff of Hughes 
Tool Co., which owns about 45 
percent of TWA's capital stock. It 
is surmised that Hughes, through 
these key men, will try to place 
TWA on a more profitable footing. 

Generally, the factors respon- 
sible for the acceleration of earn- 
ings during the second quarter 
were the continued high utiliza- 
tion of equipment and the return 
of additional planes to commer- 
cial service. 

► Traffic at Peak — Even more 
planes were returned to the lines 
during the third quarter and with 
traffic at peak levels, it is likely 
that this period may be one of the 
more profitable yet experienced 
by the industry. Further, in view 
of favorable weather conditions, 
the third quarter is normally the 
most profitable of the year. 

A slightly offsetting factor may 
be the cancellation of the domes- 
tic military contract services, ef- 
fective, for the most part, Sept. 1. 
These services helped absorb part 
of the overhead in addition to pro- 
viding earned income. However, 
the airlines are pleased to return 
to commercial operations as much 
as possible and present trends 
should compensate for any loss on 
the military. 
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w/ie/t Zfe// freezes over 


Rocketing from the green hell of a 
steamy jungle airstrip where the tem- 
perature may be over 100° F. into 
stratosphere cold of 100° below zero 
is tough on a pilot — but it’s plain 
murder on aircraft lubricants. Oils 
heavy enough to stand tropic heat 
may congeal at high altitudes and jam 
landing gear, guns, bomb bay doors. 

To solve the problem, a scientist at 
California Research Corporation, a 
Standard of California subsidiary 


dared something others had avoided. 
He added to oil a specially developed 
viscous component. At ordinary 
temperatures it remained suspended, 
didn't affect viscosity. But as heat 
increased, the particles broke down to 
molecular size and helped thicken the 
oil. When the oil cooled, these par- 
ticles grouped together again and the 
oil returned to its former viscosity. 


So the Standard scientist had a new 
oil which broke all the rules. It 
thickened when heated, thinned when 
cooled — could even be regulated to 
maintain the same viscosity through 
extremes of heat and cold. 

You can’t buy this miracle oil yet. 
It’s still in the experimental stage. 
But, when it does go on the market, 
there'll be one less hazard in the sky, 
one more example of how Standard 
research makes the airman’s job 
easier, safer, surer. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
*************************** 
British Plane Output Figures Show 
Full Magnitude of U. S. Industry 

American production for year 1944 expected to exceed the 
90,000 turned out by England from September, 1939, through 


the end of 1943. 

By SCOTT 
Latest disclosure by the British 
of certain aircraft production fig- 
ures, heretofore kept well under 
wraps, points up the magnitude of 
the job done and being done by 
our own aircraft manufacturing 
industry, without detracting from 
the British record. 

Achievements of our own indus- 
try have become so commonplace 
that the production figures lose 
their significance until compari- 
sons are made, one at hand being 
a report of the British aircraft in- 
dustry which shows the output of 
27,272 planes for the year ending 
with March, 1944. 

► Combat Types Stressed — The 
British industry from September, 
1939, to the end of last year, pro- 
duced just over 90,000 aircraft of 
all types, more than four-fifths of 


HERSHEY 

the present production being com- 
bat types and a large proportion 
heavy bombers. It is estimated 
that United States production this 
year alone will top that figure. 
Nearly 86,000 planes were pro- 
duced here in 1943. 

The United States aircraft indus- 
try has produced more than 200,- 
000 planes since Pearl Harbor and 
from July, 1940, through 1942, the 
industry built 157,000 warplanes. 

In Britain, as here, the true pro- 
duction yardstick is structure 
weight and the British point out 
that, while they produced 27,273 
planes in the year ending last 
March, an increase of 80 percent 
over 1940, by structure weight the 
increase was 237 percent. This in- 
dicates the emphasis given to the 
output of heavy bombers. Struc- 



HEATERS FOR STRATOSPHERE FLYING: 

Part of a shipment of Janitrol aircraft heaters for installation in Army 
and Navy planes surround a worker at the Surface Combustion factory, 
Columbus. It would require 100 furnaces for average-sized homes to 
equal the heat output, 9,000,000 BTU per hour, of this group of heaters. 


ture weight of the 27,273 planes 
was 199,200,000 pounds. The 
United States industry is produc- 



States turned out only 267 planes 
— weighing 1,500,000 pounds in- 
cluding spare parts, as compared 
with 9,117 weighing 101,400,000 
pounds, including spares, in March 
of this year. 

United States production in re- 
cent years: 

1941.. 19, 290 planes. . .85,700,000 pounds 

1942. .47,873 planes. .292,600,000 pounds 

1943. .85,946 planes. .743,000,000 pounds 
1944*. 95, 000 plus... 1,250,000, 000 pounds 

* Estimates. 

The report from the British In- 
formation Services says that al- 
though Britain has concentrated 
on heavy bombers during the last 
year, the fighter production has 
been equally successful. The Serv- 
ices cite as an example of the com- 
plexity of the total program that 
Britain is producing 16 types of 
aircraft which were not in produc- 
tion in 1940, with new types to 
come into production within the 
next 12 months. The Merlin en- 
gine, of which total production 
was nearly nine times as great in 
1943 as in 1939, is produced in 20 
different types. 

> U. S. Using Over 75 Types — The 
Aircraft Yearbook for 1944 reports 
that the United States now has in 
service more than 75 types of mili- 
tary aircraft ranging from trainers 
to the most devastating combat 
planes. It has at least five models 
of fighter planes with speeds over 
400 mph, while England has three, 
Germany two and Japan none. 

In addition to the complete air- 
craft produced, it is noted that the 
British have carried on an exten- 
sive repair program and the pro- 
duction of spares. In the year end- 
ing last March, major repairs were 
effected for 18,310 aircraft by the 
British, who report that if this fig- 
ure is added to the total of 27,273 
new aircraft produced, it is seen 
that 45,403 aircraft were made 
available. Even this figure, how- 
ever, is about one-half of the to- 
tal aircraft which will be produced 
in the United States this year at 
the present rate. 
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PRESSURIZED TAIL CABINS FOR B-29: 

Tail gunners on Boeing’s B-29 Superfortress are protected by heavy 
armor and thick bullet-proof glass. This photograph of a Hudson Motor 
Co. production line is one of the first close-ups of the pressurized tail 
cabins, one of the three large fuselage sections being mass produced by 
Hudson for the B-29. 


Unified Electrical 
Air Research Asked 

53 of 67 papers read at 4-day 
meeting of engineers institute 
related to aircraft problems. 

An urgent appeal that aircraft 
engineers unify their research in 
problems of electrical engineering 
affecting aircraft was a major 
theme at a meeting in Los Angeles 
of a special technical convention 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Of the 67 papers read in a four- 
day meeting, 53 related directly to 
aircraft problems. The aircraft en- 
gineers were told by Lieut. Col. 
T. B. Holliday, of Wright Field, 
that in electrical research and de- 
velopment Germany is probably 
ten percent ahead of the U. S„ ex- 
cept in the generator field. 

► Vibration Study — He stressed 
the importance of aircraft vibra- 
tion research and cited the need 
for progress in this field for the 
protection of an increasing quan- 
tity of aircraft electrical equip- 
ment that is subject to damage and 
failure by vibration cycles hereto- 
fore not considered, but present in 
aircraft operation. 

Among the fields of critical re- 


search listed were the considera- 
tion of problems of reliability, 
compactness, weight, high and low 
temperatures, cooling, dust, vibra- 
tion, humidity, salt influence and 

► Powel Asks Nation-Wide Group 

— A nation-wide association of en- 
gineers embracing all branches of 
the profession is advocated by 
C. A. Powel, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Institute. He is man- 
ager of headquarters engineering 
of Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 

New De-Icer Model 

A new type de-icer, described as 
thinner and lighter, yet develop- 
ing stronger ice-breaking charac- 
teristics, is now being installed 
on military and civilian aircraft. 

Known as Type 11, the new ver- 
sion of the pulsating-boot ice 
breaker developed by B. F. Good- 
rich Co. has been approved by 
CAA and the Army Air Forces. 
►Special Fabric Used — James S. 
Pedler, of Goodrich's aeronautical 
division, said an over-all ply of 
special elastic fabric in the new 
de-icer greatly increases its re- 
sistance to tearing, and that by 
enclosing the wire bead at the at- 
tachment edge in the special ply, 
a thinner, cross-section has been 


made possible which improved the 
device aerodynamically. _ 

Like previous de-icer models, it 
is attached to the leading edges of 
the wing and tail surfaces and 
contains tubes which expand and 
contract at the operator’s will, 
breaking up the ice and causing it 
to be carried away by the air- 
stream. 

Full-Span Wingflap 
New P-61 Device 

Gives Black Widow increased air 

braking power and permits 

slower landing on blacked out 

fields. 

Disclosure is now permitted of 
a hitherto secret device on North- 
rop’s big P-61 Black Widow night 
fighter, designed to replace the 
conventional aileron and permit 
use of full-span wingflaps for in- 
creased air braking power and 
also permit slow landings on 
blacked-out airfields. 

The device, termed “retractable 
ailerons” by John K. Northrop, 
president and chief of design, is a 
long, scoop-shaped metal strip, 
dotted with holes. The strip is en- 
tirely concealed in a slot near the 
trailing edge on the outer wings 
of the plane when not in use. 

► Operation — These are mechani- 
cally attached to two small con- 
ventional type ailerons located at 
each wing-tip of the plane. In 
using the retractable ailerons to 
turn the plane in the air, the pilot 
operates the controls in the con- 
ventional manner. As he does so, 
the retractable ailerons rise from 
their slots and the scoops “spoil” 
the airflow, almost instantaneously 
eliminating the lift of the wing. 

Through the use of the device, 
pilots can turn on the proverbial 
dime despite the weight of the 
craft, operating in full flight with- 
out danger of immediate stall. 

► Full Span Wingflaps Needed — 
Design of the retractable ailerons 
resulted from the need for full 
soan wingflaps with which the 
Black Widow is equipped. Con- 
ventional type ailerons take up 
much of the trailing surface of air- 
plane wings and in order to utilize 
as much of the wing edge as pos- 
sible as a braking surface, the new 
device was designed and tested. 

Conventional fighter planes, be- 
cause of their great air speeds, 
must necessarily land at high 
speed. Conversely, night fighter 
pilots must be able to land their 
craft safely in short distances in 
complete blackness. 
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LOW-PRESSURE PLASTIC LAMINATES 


made with 

FIBERGLAS* 

offer plane builders 
many advantages 


Recent developments in the field of 
low-pressure laminates may make 
possible substantial economies in the 
production of Postwar Aircraft. 
Thanks to new developments in 
resins, which cure with little or no 
pressure, and with moderate heat, 
large and complex parts can now be 
fabricated without expensive dies or 
costly metal-forming machinery. 

For many uses, these new lami- 
nates are superior to metal. For 
instance: some have a greater 

strength-to-weight ratio than metals, 
togetherwith higher impact strength. 
These laminates also possess 
dimensional stability and low mois- 
ture absorption. Such laminates are 
made with Fiberglas Fabrics — 
strong, durable cloth made from 



fine glass fibers twisted into yarns 
for weaving. 

Fabricators of low-pressure lami- 
nates have done wonders in inte- 
grating the unusual qualities of 
Fiberglas into their finished prod- 
ucts. For Fiberglas Fabrics, them- 
selves, possess great tensile strength 
with light weight, dimensional sta- 
bility and moisture resistance. 

These fabricators have also been 
ingenious in forming unusual shapes 
and parts — sometimes, a combina- 
tion of several parts. This, in turn, 
may provide still more production 
economies through the elimination 
of assembly operations. 



Gef your FREE copy 
of this informative book! 

made by the U. S. Army Air Forces on Fiberglas- 
reinforced plastics. Also a brief description of their 
development, fabrication and applications in aircraft 





Fiberglas 
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..A BASIC 
MATERIAL 
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Pay Load Increased 200 Pounds! 


Is this an acceptable item for airplane designers 
and users? Their answer will be an enthusiastic 
yes, especially since this substantial saving in 
weight is accompanied by no penalty , but on the 
other hand, carries with it increased reliability 
and service life for radio equipment. 

Through the cooperation of radio designers and 
manufacturers, it has been found that electronic 
equipment, when designed for installation on 
Robinson mounts, can be greatly lightened, with 
the assurance that vibration and shock no longer 
will reach this equipment and impair dependabil- 
ity. It is now unnecessary to "beef up" the chassis 
and case to withstand the vibration of modern 
high-powered engines and the shock of landings 
and take-offs. 

The Robinson Vibrashock* suspension, used in 
our warplanes to protect vital radio and delicate 
flight instruments, absorbs better than 90% of all 
engine and propeller vibration and, in addition. 


has the reserve capacity to protect the equipment 
under severe emergency conditions. 

The Douglas DC-4, for example, which may be 
widely used as a post-war commercial transport 
plane, carries a radio weight of 660 pounds. A 
30% saving in weight would increase the normal 
pay load by 198 pounds. Since $131.60 is the aver- 
age valuation per year of a pound saved on a 
commercial transport, $26,056.80 woqld be added 
to the potential annual pay load. 

Tomorrow's greater airliners will carry more 
radio and electronic equipment than ever before, 
but, with Robinson Vibrashock* suspension, the 
weight of this vital safety equipment can be dras- 
tically reduced. 

Manufacturers taking advantage of this poten- 
tial weight saving development will gain a distinct 
advantage in the competitive post-war commercial 
field. 'Trade Mark 


ROBINSON AVIATION, inc. 

730 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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RETRACTABLE AILERONS SECRET DEVICE ON P-61: 

Radically new is this retractable aileron of Northrop Aircraft’s Black 
Widow. It is a heavily stressed scoop which rises from the surface of the 
wing to be dipped, the scoop on the opposite wing remaining flush buried. 
It permits integration of the normal ailerons with flaps for full-span 
flap action in slow landings. Inspecting the scoop are Harold Pederson 
(left), Northrop flight field crew supervisor, and Ray Hammel, Northrop 
field foreman. 


Electric jPowered 
Planes Studied 

Would eliminate much of air re- 
sistance caused by engine nacelles 
built in wings, engineers point 

Possibility of airplanes powered 
with electric motors was discussed 
at a recent meeting in Los Angeles 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, with advocates 
of the proposal contending that use 
of electric drive on multi-engine 
planes would eli min ate much of 
the air resistance caused by en- 
gine nacelles built in the wings. 

Drag is estimated to waste from 
20 to 40 percent of the horsepower 
output of engines, and some elec- 
trical engineers point out that 
electric motors, being smaller, can 
be submerged in the wing struc- 
ture, offering virtually no re- 
sistance to airflow. 

► Joint Paper Presented — Lieut. 
Col. T. B. Holliday, of the Army 
Air Forces, William L. Berry, of 
Hughes Aircraft Co., and Frank W. 
Godsey jointly presented a paper 
on the subject. 

They discussed the possibility, 
too, of placing the power plant in 
the fuselage. With electric drive, 
the power plant — consisting of 
new high-speed power sources and 
electric generator, could be placed 


in the fuselage, the engineers were 
told. This concentration of weight 
in the center of the plane, they 
held, would increase the maneu- 
verability of the craft and provide 
a convenient “shock-absorber” to 
withstand the recoil of heavy ma- 
chine guns and cannon. 

► Pusher-Type Propellers — It also 
was pointed out that, since motors 
could be sunk in the wings, the 
electric drive system would make 
possible the use of pusher-type 
propellers. 

Chief disadvantage of electric 
drive in airplanes, it was pointed 
out, resulted from increased power 
plant weight, lower efficiency be- 
tween fuel tank and propeller 
shaft and increased cost of power 
plant, but the engineers contended 
these could be offset by using 
fewer and lighter materials in the 
power plant, propellers, plane 
structure and accessories and by 
redesigning the planes to further 
eliminate aerodynamic drag. 

Aero Meters Formed 

A new Canadian company, Aero 
Meters, Ltd., has been formed to 
take over and operate the instru- 
ment plant of Sutton-Horsley Co., 
Ltd., at Leaside, Ont., suburb of 
Toronto, a plant recently acquired 
by the Canadian government. 

L. F. Winchell, vice-president 
and general manager of Hinde & 


Dauch Paper Co., of Canada, is 
president of Aero Meters Ltd. and 
W. R. McLachlan, director of man- 
ufacturing of the John Inglis Co., 
Toronto, vice-president. 

East Coast AWPC 
Output up Sharply 

Production of eight firms is re- 
ported at $1,500,000,000 for first 

six months of 1944 compared 

with $617,000,000 for entire in- 
dustry in first half of 1941. 

The eight company members of 
the Aircraft War Production 
Council, East Coast, produced 
$1,500,000,000 worth of airplanes, 
engines, propellers and equipment 
for the armed forces in the first 
six months of this year, compared 
with $617,000,000 for the entire 
industry in the first half of 1941. 

These figures were disclosed by 
Victor Emanuel, head of Aviation 
Corp., and retiring president of the 
Council in a report to the Board 
of Governors. Emanuel will be 
succeeded by Alfred Marchev, 
president of Republic Aviation. 

► Up 500 Percent in 3 Years — In 
September, 1941, he reported, the 
companies turned out 2,563,000 
pounds of airframe. This monthly 
rate has been increased by more 
than 500 percent in less than three 
years. The 1942 production of 11,- 
985 units was more than surpassed 
in less than six months of 1944. 

Similarly, East Coast airframe 
companies now utilize more floor 
space than the entire industry in 
1941 and Emanuel reported that 
member company employee totals 
have risen from 61,000 in Nov., 
1941, to approximately 200,000 in 
August, 1944. A major portion of 
these started with little or no ex- 
perience and have been trained 
from the ground up in the plants 
in which they are now working. 

► Employee Output Up — The in- 
dustry has not .only staffed its ex- 
panded production facilities, but 
has increased the per employee 
output in terms of pounds of air- 
frame per month by approximately 
166 percent in a little more than 
two and a half years. This shows 
why 230 percent more employees 
are now producing 500 percent 
more airframe weight than in Sep- 
tember, 1941. 

Member companies of the East 
Coast council are Aviation Corp., 
Bell, Chance Vought, Curtiss- 
Wright, Eastern Aircraft division 
of General Motors, Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., and Republic Aviation. 
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The Stake of the United States 
in Expanding World Trade 


W ITH the war in Europe racing to a climax, and 
with a sure pattern for the defeat of Japan al- 
ready outlined, American business is confronted 
with the need for an immediate decision on long-term 
economic policy. 

What is this country’s foreign trade program to be 
after the war? 

No intelligent appraisal of all the factors any longer 
can allow us to postpone considering the issue merely 
because, in the past, foreign trade absorbed barely 
eight per cent of our production. 

Actually, a whole new set of conditions was injected 
into the picture by the first World War; but we per- 
sisted in ignoring these new factors. 

Almost overnight, the United States was transformed 
from the largest debtor nation in the world to the second 
largest creditor nation. At the same time, we made faster 
technological progress than any other nation. Thus we 
created the need for more dollar exchange on the part 
of the rest of the world and simultaneously made it 
harder for other nations to earn dollars. 

Today, as another, far vaster war is approaching its 
end, those changed circumstances are magnified. Amer- 
ica has new responsibilities— to itself, and to the world. 

Our war-inflated industrial capacity cannot be al- 
lowed to drop back to prewar levels without causing a 
domestic crisis which we dare not permit. 

And, because so much of the world is geared to the 
American industrial machine, we can no longer contem- 
plate calmly the repercussions of a largely self-sufficient 
trade program or of an unplanned foreign trade pro- 
gram. Either would inevitably set the stage for the next 
world war. 


If we are going to prepare ourselves intelligently to 
cope with this new problem, we must acknowledge 
certain basic principles. 

World trade cannot be rebuilt simply by attempting 
to restore prewar flows of goods. The war has so com- 
pletely changed the economic fiber of many countries 
that it is necessary to develop new trade relationships. 
The East Indies, for example, may find the demand for 
their rubber considerably reduced; the United States 
may, to a large extent, have to cease exporting cotton; 
Japan will need to find new substitutes for much of its 
exports of silk; the British will need new markets to 
replace the income which they formerly derived from 
their large overseas investments. 

We cannot expand markets for our goods, at home or 
abroad, unless we find ways of buying more supplies 


from more people at home or abroad, so that they will 
have more dollars to spend. 

And we probably cannot create increasing buying 
power abroad without first exporting more of oar tech- 
nical skills— our engineers, our production and man- 
agement men— to build new markets for our own 
specialties. 


What is needed to rebuild the world’s economic 

system? 

1. Most basic of all, of course, are stable governments which 
command popular support. In the absence of strong gov- 
ernments, currency stability cannot be achieved. 

2. Most war-stricken countries, for a year or two, will need 
rehabilitation loans, because they will require far more 
raw materials, equipment, and live stock than they can 
pay for out of current production. 

3. Loans, however, are only a stop-gap, though often a 
necessary one. Far more important than rehabilitation 
loans will be the creation of better opportunities for war- 
stricken countries to sell to the rest of the world, partic- 
ularly to the United States, South America, South Africa, 
and India. The ravages of war do not completely destroy 
the ability of a country to sell. Indeed, it is surprising 
what large supplies of certain commodities war-tom 
countries have on hand even before devastated industries 
have been restored. The invading troops in Normandy 
found shoes almost non-existent, but they found food 
more plentiful than in Britain. 

Better opportunities for war-stricken countries to sell 
would create opportunities for them to buy the things 
they will require to restore scattered industries and de- 
pleted farms, and would help those countries to get rid 
of the exchange controls which are now universal. So 
long as a country is able to expand its exports only slowly 
and painfully, and is dependent upon foreign loans to 
prevent the depreciation of its currency, so long will it 
carefully preserve exchange controls and other restric- 
tions in imports. That is why large advances, either 
through an International Monetary Fund or an Interna- 
tional Investment Bank, can make only limited contri- 
bution to the removal of trade restrictions. 

4. Permanent monetary and credit arrangements are needed 
to protect nations against temporary pressure upon their 
currencies, to permit necessary changes in exchange rates 

emments never again will repeat the “beggar-my-neigh- 
bor” policies of 1931 and 1932. 

5. Finally, the world needs a reversal of the trend toward 
economic self-sufficiency, which received a strong im- 
petus from the first World War and an even stronger one 
from the great depression of the Thirties. This does not 
mean that the efforts of many raw-materiaj producing 
countries to diversify their industries should be opposed. 
During the late Nineteenth Century and the first part of 
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this century, the international specialization of produc- 
tion was carried too far, with the result that many coun- 
tries became dependent for a large part of their standard 
of living upon the export of one or two raw materials— 
coffee, sugar, rubber, silk, wheat, wool, and meat. Be- 
tween the two World Wars, however, the pendulum swung 
much too far in the direction of self-sufficiency. Some 
densely populated industrial countries of Europe (Italy, 
France, and Germany) even attempted to become self- 
sufficient in wheat, fats, and sugar. So limited are the 
natural resources and technical skills of most countries 
that each one finds many things which it can produce 
only at prohibitive costs. Between the extreme speciali- 
zation of the late Nineteenth Century and the more re- 
cent trend toward extreme self-sufficiency, a happy me- 
dium should be sought. 


What role should the United States play in recon- 
structing the world’s international economic system? 

There are those who suggest that the United States 
be a more or less permanent Santa Claus. They believe 
that an excess of exports could be financed only by 
“loans”— loans that would eventually turn into gifts, af- 
ter producing bitter controversy over why the “debtor” 
country did not meet its obligations. The persons who 
assert that full employment can be provided only by an 
excess of exports are in effect saying that our economy 
cannot become self-supporting. That is a confession of 
economic defeatism which a young and vigorous nation 
should not be willing to make. 

The most immediate contribution which the United 
States can make to world reconstruction is to make it- 
self prosperous. 

Prosperity here means a large demand by our indus- 
tries for imports. The more we import, the easier will it 
be for foreign countries to meet their large and urgent 
needs for goods. In 1939, with a gross national product 
of $100 billion, our imports were $3 billion. After the 
war, with 55 million people employed and a gross na- 
tional product of $155 billion, our imports would be 
about $7 billion or $8 billion. 

Not only should the United States make itself pros- 
perous, but it should keep itself prosperous. So impor- 
tant is the United States in the world economy that a 
depression here is bound to produce a disastrous drop 
in the price of raw materials throughout the world and 
to throw most countries into an economic tailspin. 

The United States should support the principle of a 
large fund to protect the exchanges of the world from 
temporary pressure. We should not permit differences 
over the details to prevent its establishment in ample 
time to be available during the critical period when 
war-stricken countries will need goods far in excess of 
their immediate ability to pay for them. Some arrange- 
ment, even though impex-fect in details, will be infinitely 
superior to no arrangement. 

Finally, the United States should take the lead in 
breaking down barx-iers to trade. We are the logical 
country to do this, pai'tly because of our immense do- 
mestic market, and partly because for most of the last 
twenty-five years this country has been able to sell 
other countries more goods than they have been able 
to sell to us. One of the greatest contributions which 
the United States could make to a sound and expand- 
ing world economy would be to bring our imports, as 
soon as practicable, up to our exports. In other words, 
the United States, in the long run, should be hard to 


borrow from but easy to sell to. The United States 
should implement this policy (1) by continuing the 
negotiation of reciprocal reductions in duty, and (2) by 
accepting exchange rates which make foreign curren- 
cies cheaper in dollars than they were in 1939. So great 
will be the world’s need for goods that we can be sure 
that any dollar exchange earned by sales to us will be 
converted into American-made goods and will lead to 
larger exports. 

Time was when the United States obtained about 
eight per cent of its standard of living by sending goods 
abroad and bringing back other goods. Before the war, 
however, we were getting less than five per cent of our 
living by international trade. If, after the war, we were 
gradually to raise the proportion of our standax-d of liv- 
ing obtained by trading with other countries to ten per 
cent of domestic production, our imports would be about 
$15 billion or $16 billion a year. Our people would be 
able to buy many things which they now cannot afford, 
and scores of countries which export raw materials and 
luxury products would feel the stimulus of rapidly ex- 
panding markets. Their expanded demand for road 
building machineiy, mining machinery, machine tools, 
agricultural implements, locomotives, railroad cars, 
electrical equipment, trucks, automobiles, and a mul- 
titude of products of our factories would create a mil- 
lion or more additional jobs in our factories. 

Although the United States would raise its standard 
of living by increasing its imports and its exports, it 
should honestly face the fact that the l'esulting shifts in 
production and employment would temporarily be pain- 
ful for some people. The increase in impoi'ts would be in 
commodities which other countries can produce for less 
than the cost at which much of our output is produced— 
such as sugar, wool, coppei-, some fats and oils, wines, 
winter vegetables and fruits. The inci'ease in our ex- 
ports would come from those industries in which our 
superiority is gi-eatest— particularly the manufacturing 
industries. Finally it would be advantageous, to the 
country as a whole, to shift a million or two workers 
from agriculture, where they earn about 60 cents an 
hour at best, to manufacturing, where they earn better 
than 80 cents an hour. 


The veiy fact that in economic matters the rest of the 
world is dependent upon the United States, exposes our 
country to great demands and to envy and misunder- 
standing. The United States must be willing to help the 
rest of the world, but its help should take the form of 
assisting other countries to help themselves. Never in 
all history has one country had such an opportunity to 
give the world a rising standai'd of living, to foster con- 
ditions under which peace flourishes. What greater 
tragedy could there be than to make the sacrifices 
which we are now making and fail to seize this chance 
to create a world of hope and opportunity in which the 
spirit of goodwill among nations is able to flourish. 



President McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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RESISTOFLEX instrument lines on PV-1 Bombers 
do not swell, crack or slough off 


They have never failed from vibration 
or flexing. 

There’s no danger of gumming or internal 
erosion of Resistoflex instrument lines on the 
Navy’s hard-hitting Vega "Ventura” (PV-1) 
Bombers. These hose assemblies have a tube 
of Compar, the chemically inert elastomer. 
As formulated for aircraft service, Compar 
is completely impervious to hydraulic fluids, 
lubricants, gasoline, fuel blends . . . even 
those with, the highest aromatic content. 
Skin friction and turbulence are reduced to 


too, by the glass-smooth surface 

of Compar. 

Exceptional strength, toughness and flexi- 
bility are other outstanding advantages of 
Resistoflex aircraft hose. It's built for heavy 
duty — withstands severe shock loads. 

Resistoflex hose assemblies are available 
in all standard lengths and dimensions for 
instrument and medium pressure hydraulic 
lines . . . meet applicable Army and Navy 
specifications. Full details given in the 
Resistoflex Aircraft Catalog... Write for it! 


RESISTOFLEX 


Manometer Tubing— Dipped and Molded Specialties 

• BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


Low and Medium Pressure Hose Assembliei 

RESISTOFLEX CORPORATION 


TRANSPORT 

CAB Hearing Applications 
Of 6 Lines for Hawaiian Route 

Maritime Commission lawyers bolster case of Matson Naviga- 
tion Co. in attempt to obtain certificate for steamship firm; 
Department of Justice, opposing, cites anti-trust laws. 

By DANIEL S. WENTZ II 


Six applicants for new routes 
between the West Coast and Ha- 
waii, one a steamship company, 
sought last week to break Pan 
American Airways’ monopoly in 
the Pacific in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s first wartime hearing on 
overseas air routes. 

Testimony indicated that the 
case involves considerably more 
than a finding of convenience and 
necessity. The Board, however, 
will base its decision on whatever 
evidence the applicants can adduce 
to demonstrate that the public in- 
terest requires more air service 
over the route than is presently 
authorized. 

Because of the war, Pan Amer- 
ican has not operated the route 
commercially since 1941, although 
certificated to do so. The presence 
of the Matson Navigation Co., a 
steamship line, as one of the appli- 
cants, raised the old question of 
control of airlines by surface car- 

► Maritime Commission Intervenes 
— Matson’s position was consider- 
ably fortified by attorneys of the 
Maritime Commission, which has 
intervened in the case with the 
avowed intention of getting airline 
privileges for steamship compa- 
nies. The Commission’s chairman. 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, has 
long been an outspoken critic of 
the CAB’s position that air and sur- 
face forms of transportation shall 
be separated. This proceeding 
marks the first concrete action by 
the Commission in support of its 
Chairman’s views. 

Across the counsel table were 
attorneys of the Department of 
Justice, another intervener, who 
oppose the Maritime Commission’s 
stand. The Department of Justice’s 
position, based on the anti-trust 
laws, is consonant with CAB’s in- 
terpretation of the declaration of 
policy contained in the Civil Aero- 


nautics Act. As interpreted by the 
Board, this excludes surface car- 
riers from controlling airlines ex- 
cept as supplementary services to 
their surface operations. 

► Pressure — Proof that the airline 
service requested by a surface car- 
rier would be supplementary to its 
surface operations has never been 
supplied to the Board’s satisfac- 
tion, but Matson Navigation Co. 
hopes to do so in the present case. 
With Maritime Commission sup- 
port, it is expected that consider- 
able pressure may be brought to 
bear. 

The question of "chosen instru- 


ment” vs. competition was argued 
at length as the hearing progressed. 
The policy of regulated competi- 
tion is expressly set forth in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act under which 
the CAB functions, but repeated 
efforts to place discussions of the 
question on the record threatened 
tc delay the proceedings. The ex- 
aminers allowed considerable lati- 
tude in admitting evidence, but 
pointed out repeatedly that the 
Board's decision must be based on 
findings of fact rather than opin- 

► Fares — A future problem was 
forecast by exhibits of several ap- 
plicants announcing fares they 
plan to charge for the Los Angeles- 
Honolulu trip. Pan American’s 
pre-war one-way fare was $278.50. 
Matson has announced a plane 
fare of $175 one way; United Air 
Lines’ is set at $125, but Pan Amer- 
ican has undercut all other pro- 
posed rates with an announced 
one-way fare of $96. 

These figures have led qualified 
observers to conclude that a rate 
war may develop among interna- 
tional air services. CAB, however, 
could presumably prevent this by 
exercising its power to prevent 
discriminatory practices. 

► Kennedy Testifies — Hawaiian 
Airlines, Ltd., opened the case, 
with its president, Stanley C. Ken- 



NEW CHEMICAL DE-ICING LACQUER: 

Outstanding results are claimed for a chemical de-icing lacquer for 
propellers on which development has been announced by Hamilton 
Standard Propellers Division of United Aircraft Corp. Called Icelac, 
the black compound, which has a consistency about that of glycerine, 
can be painted or sprayed on propeller blades. Picture at left shows 
application to an American Airlines plane, and at right during flight. 
Tests were made by American last winter on 20 of its flagships, for 6,000 
hours. Hamilton says the line is equipping 30 of its planes with the 
substance, and other lines are conducting further tests this coming winter. 
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nedy, as witness. Kennedy urged 
that air service to the mainland be 
provided by his Hawaiian carrier 
rather than a larger air line which 
might regard the route as a mere 
segment of a larger system. Pan 
American's monopoly must be 
broken, he said, if Hawaii is to 
outgrow her colonial status. 

Matson Navigation Co. followed 
Hawaiian Airlines in the presenta- 
tion of its case. 

The proceeding includes appli- 
cations of Western Air Lines, 
United Air Lines, Northwest Air- 
lines, Ryan School of Aeronautics, 
Inc., and Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
► Interveners — Pan American Air- 
ways, the Departments of Justice 
and the Interior, the Maritime 
Commission, the Inter - Island 
Steam Navigation Co., and the 
Ports of Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., are in- 
terveners. 

CAB Examiners Thomas L. 
Wrenn and Lawrence J. Kosters 
are conducting the case, which is 
continuing this week. 

PCA Capital Traffic 
At 15-Year High 

The steadily increasing im- 
portance of Washington as the 
pivot of PCA’s system is reflected 
in the 10,361 passenger departures 
in July — highest in the 15 years 
PCA has been serving the capital. 
PCA now schedules 24 daily flights 
from Washington, compared with 
19 before the war. Plane de- 
partures likewise rose from 553 in 
June to 708 during July. 

The line’s net earnings also have 
been increasing — $90,000 in May, 
$156,000 in June, and $165,000 in 
July. 

^$100,000 Monthly Goal — Net in- 
come after taxes for July is esti- 
mated at $95,000. Indications are 
that PCA's management may like- 
ly achieve their goal of $100,000 
monthly net after taxes if wartime 
load factors can be maintained. 

Calif. Eyes AA Rates 

Investigation into possible in- 
trastate aspects of American Air- 
lines’ operations in California is 
to be conducted in October by the 
California Railroad Commission. 
If the Commission finds American’s 
operation is within its jurisdiction, 
and the airline is engaged as com- 
mon carrier within the state, 
American may be required to file 
intrastate charges, fares and clas- 
sifications. 


Payroll Bond Plan 

The Treasury has provided 
the airlines with a report on 
the operation of the payroll 
savings plan that shows an av- 
erage of more than half the 
employees of 17 companies 
listed were participating in 
this method of War Bond pur- 
chases in mid-1944. 

Companies participating were 
not listed by name, but the 
report showed the percentage 
of employees to range between 
96.3 percent and 17.5, with an 
average of 57.4. Estimated per- 
cent of participants’ pay de- 
ducted ran from a high of 16.8 
to 5.5, and the average was 9 
percent. Percent of total pay- 
roll deducted varied from 16.2 
to 1.5, with an average of 5.2. 


Ryan Sees Frisco, LA 
At Air Crossroads 

An on-the-ground study of the 
strategic positions of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco in post-war air 
commerce was made by Oswald 
Ryan, member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, during a West 
Coast visit. 

At Los Angeles, Ryan said he 
was impressed with California’s 
airmindedness and aeronautical 
facilities, and described the two 
cities as standing at the crossroads 
of two great natural air tracks — 
Buenos Aires to the China Sea and 
western Europe to the islands of 
the South Pacific. 

► Sees Foreign Trade Growth — He 
believes development of our 
foreign trade is going to be of 
much greater importance to the 
nation’s economic life in the future 
than it ever was in the past, “be- 
cause we must depend more in the 
future than in the past upon 
foreign markets to sustain the 
tremendous production capacity 
which has been developed by our 
people. 

“Air transportation will be a 
great instrumentality for the de- 
velopment of this foreign trade, 
and the United States has attained 
a position of preeminence in this 
field.” 

Lag in New Latches 

Not all airline operators using 
DC-3’s were able to meet the Sept. 
1 deadline for installation of the 
new type single-handle cabin door 
latch. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration field inspectors may check 


progres with the airlines, which 
have been urged to make the in- 
stallations as soon as they can get 
the equipment, if they have not 
already done so. 

Teletype to Link 
Northwest Stations 

Installation of a system-wide 
private line teletype circuit, link- 
ing all stations on its Chicago- 
Twin Cities - Pacific Northwest 
routes, to speed handling of res- 
ervation messages, has been un- 
dertaken by Northwest Airlines, 
Inc. 

K. R. Ferguson, NWA vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, says 
increases in traffic volume on 
Northwest’s present routes and 
anticipated increases on the pro- 
posed extension of NWA service 
to Detroit, Cleveland and New 
York have made the full-time tel- 
etype system necessary. Up to 
now most reservation messages 
have been transmitted by radio 
telegraph. The airline will retain 
its radio telephone system for air- 
ground communications and its ra- 
dio telegraph for station-to-station 
messages. 

PCA announces it also has linked 
its entire network of stations by 
private line teletype in a move 
that will leave radio circuits free 
for handling of ground-to-air com- 
munications. 

Ports and Courts 

Just off the press is a book, Air- 
ports and the Courts, analyzing 
Federal, state and local airport 
legislation and court decisions on 
acquisition, operation, maintenance 
and zoning of airports. 

Author is Charles S. Rhyne, 
Washington lawyer, who is author 
or co-author of other books and ar- 
ticles on aviation and airport law. 
His newest work annotates court 
decisions and aviation and airport 
statutes, citing official sources with 
copious footnotes. 

► Comprehensive — Subjects cov- 
ered include airport acquisition, 
condemnation of property for air- 
port purposes, airport leases, reg- 
ulations governing use of airports, 
taxation of airports, damage claims 
against airport owners and opera- 
tors, air space rights of aviators 
and landowners and airport ap- 
proach protection and airport zon- 
ing. 

Publisher is National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, Wash- 
ington. 
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Royce Choice Aids 
Competition Policy 

Selection as head of Airline Com- 
mittee for U.S. Air Policy injects 

new drive into group favoring 

free fight for world routes. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 

Selection of Alexander Burgess 
Royce, New York attorney, to 
pilot the Airlines Committee for 
U. S. Air Policy, puts new life in- 
to the torchbearers for regulated 
competition in post-war interna- 
tional air transport. His problem 
is to keep it there. 

The Committee awoke suddenly 
a few weeks ago from a year’s 
lethargy, when it appeared the 
aviation subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee was 
about to issue a report favoring 
a community company, or chosen 
instrument, type of international 
operation. Representatives of the 
17 airlines composing the policy 
committee worked hard to fore- 
stall such a report, and none was 

► Capital Group Reorganized — 

Then, proud of its newfound 
strength, the group reorganized 
its official representation in Wash- 
ington. Sam J. Solomon, chair- 
man of Northeast Airlines, stepped 
down. A five-man executive com- 
mittee was appointed and Royce 
was retained as special counsel. 
After seven weeks of study of the 
Committee’s stand, he became 
chairman. 

All indications at the recent 
press conference at Hotel Carlton, 
Committee headquarters, were 
that Royce — with the Committee’s 
help — will wage a hard fight and 
keep it going. He reviewed the 
Committee’s stand for “reasonably 
regulated competition and private 
ownership and management.” He 
was asked to join, he said, to hold 
off attacks on that position from 
other airlines. This meant Pan 
American Airways and United Air 
Lines, proponents of the com- 
munity company plan advanced in 
legislation introduced by Senator 
Pat McCarran. 

I Backing in Government — Royce's 
conversations in Washington have 
satisfied him that government de- 
partments universally favor the 
Committee’s view, which he has- 
tens to explain does not imply that 
all U. S. flag airlines will be flying 
all overseas routes. “We do not urge 
wildcat competition.” There may 
be routes, in fact, that warrant 
only one carrier, but where that 



LAST MILITARY FLIGHT: 

W. J. Addems (left), flight opera- 
tions director for United Air Lines, 
is handing to Cap t. Thomas T. Sher- 
wood of the Air Transport Com- 
mand the log book of the last do- 
mestic military transport plane 
operated by United. Sherwood is 
officer in charge at Chicago for the 
domestic transportation division of 
the ATC. Although this marks the 
end of its domestic ATC operations, 
the equivalent of 2,570 coast- to- 
coast flights, United still is flying 
to Alaska and across the Pacific 
for the Command. 


is a probability, “competition 
means the right to come up and 
bid for that route.” 

Royce and the Committee do 
not recommend that existing 
routes be taken away from Pan 
American, but they do feel there 
should be competition when new 
routes are granted. 

I Equipment — This is the view the 
chairman believes is shared by 
Government departments, includ- 
ing Army and Navy. And in the 
latter connection, he believes the 
armed services are “eager” to turn 
back equipment as rapidly as it 
can be spared. The Committee 
hopes international air transport 
on the basis it advocates will have 
equipment and certification to 
start when the European phase of 
the war ends. 

Little concern was expressed for 
the future course of aviation de- 
velopment by other countries. “It 
makes no difference what Russia 
or France does,” Royce says. He 
added that smaller countries may 
be expected to operate a chosen 
instrument, for the sake of prestige 
and expressed doubt that Great 
Britain will have a chosen instru- 
ment, feeling that the British are 
undecided on their post-war air 
policy, and will be influenced by 
what the U. S. does. 

One thing of which the commit- 
tee is certain is that after the war 


governments will not negotiate 
landing and transit rights with in- 
dividual airlines — that such ar- 
rangements will be made strictly 

on a government-to-government 
basis. 

As it has pointed out frequently, 
the committee feels that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as it now 
stands, amply covers the interna- 
tional as well as the domestic 
aspect of aviation. The act calls 
for competition, and one of the 
prime objectives of Royce and his 
group is to make sure that if Con- 
gress feels it should be changed, 
such changes be made only after 
extended public hearings. 

Flight Tests on “39” 

There is a strong possibility that 
flight tests may be run on the 
Model 39, Consolidated Vultee's 
Liberator-Liner, at the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s new test 
base at Vandalia, Ohio. The base 
is testing military plane types that 
are surplus and eligible for sale. 

Type tests on such transports as 
the Commando, Skymaster, and 
Constellation may be run at manu- 
facturer’s plants. Some CAA offi- 
cials see a likelihood that the mod- 
el 39 will be included, and perhaps 
tested at the base. If so, the trials 
will draw more than usual inter- 
est since by Consolidated’s own ad- 
mission the ship “does not conform 
to outmoded CAB regulations.” 

TAC A Modifies Planes 

Disposition of eight planes re- 
cently acquired by TACA has been 
announced -by the airline. Four 
DC-2’s are being modified for 
South American service. Two 
Beechcraft will be flown to Rio in 
30 or 40 days for Brazilian service, 
and two more were obtained for 
TACA’s new Venezuelan opera- 

A Burnelli UB-14, built in 1935 
and modified by the line a year ago 
for Latin America service, has 
gone to Hartford, Conn., for pro- 
peller-engine tests. 

ALMA-WAL Agree 

Satisfactory agreement has been 
reached between the Air Line Me- 
chanics Association and Western 
Air Lines, the former reports, on 
reclassification of Inland Air Lines 
employees affected by Inland’s ac- 
quisition by Western. The Asso- 
ciation held agreements with both 
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LARGE PASSENGER 
SEA PLANE 

FEATURES — ENTIRE POWER UNIT IS 
SEPARATE FROM MAIN BODY OF PLANE 
6LASSED IN PROMENADE DECK ENTIRE 




This suggested 195X transoceanic liner, merging body and wings into an integral 528-foot span, provides day and night accommodations for 431 
passengers and 135 crew members. It features a lounge 175 by 65 feet, a spacious dining room, recreation decks, bars, barber shop, beauty salon 
—all conveniences of a luxury hotel. The auxiliary wing houses engine room, machine shop, and carries reserve motors. Air conditioned througb- 


W ar has spoiled many people for slow transportation, 
particularly where long distances must be traversed. 
Therefore, one important aim of postwar aircraft design- 
ers is reported to be large and powerful planes capable of 
carrying many passengers swiftly and comfortably to 
overseas destinations. 

Not the least of the problems posed in the construction 


of such “flying Leviathans” will be that of easy and in- 
stant control of immensities of wing and hull, and the 
full utilization of enormous motive power. There, Fafnir 
engineering ability and experience will serve — as they 
have served through 15 years of modern aircraft design. 
With Fafnir Ball Bearings, friction will be engineered 
out and sensitive, sure response will be engineered into 


out, this giant represents an ultimate in passenger transportation. 
Its radius of flight may be 10,000 miles, bringing world centers into a 
proximity measured well within a 24-hour day. 

all turning points of power tra nsmission and control. 

Aircraft designers have learned that, whenever a fric- 
tion problem threatens flying efficiency, Fafnir produces 
a precisely designed bearing to meet the need. Fafnir 
works toward victory now — and will work toward great 
new aircraft achievement when peace returns. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 

BALL BEARINGS 

for Aircraft 






17 YEARS OF AIR EXPRESS PROGRESS: 

At left is the scene at Hadley Field, N. J., 17 years 
ago this month as the New York to Chicago leg of 
the first scheduled air express service across the con- 
tinent was started by four airlines and Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Coast-to-coast schedules then called 


for 16 refueling stops and required 36 hours. Now 
planes such as American’s DC-3 at right operate on a 
15- to 17-hour schedule. Volume has increased from 
1928’s 17,000 shipments to more than 1,500,000 in 
1943. 


UAL Supplies Data 
On Alaska Weather 

Meteorology office furnishes fly- 
ing information to NATS, AAF, 
Pan American and Northwest 
Airlines. 

United Air Lines, through its 
part in setting up the Alaskan Air 
Transport Meteorology Office, now 
gives weather flying data to crews 
of the Naval Air Transport Service 
and Army Air Forces, United, Pan 
American and Northwest Airlines. 
Howard Hoffman, United’s weather 
chief at Portland, was called by 
Capt. John McC. Hodgson, head 
of United’s Alaskan operations, 
after the Air Transport Command 
assigned the line to an Alaskan 
schedule. Hoffman worked out 
the meteorology office after 
studies and conferences with U. S. 
Weather Bureau officials, Pan 
American meteorologists, and 
others operating for the ATC. 

► Instrument Flying — United says 
its pilots, with AATMO’s aid, have 
done instrument flying to greater 
degree than in domestic service. 
The carrier has experienced no 
serious injury to planes or crews in 
operating 1,800 scheduled trips, 
completing about 98 percent of 
trips planned. 


PCA Streamlines 
Name and Insigne 

The public will know Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines as “PCA,” 
its industry designation, after Oct. 
1, when the company is placing in 
effect a new name policy and 
insigne. 

In place of the longer name, the 
only airline with principal head- 
quarters in Washington is making 
the change, which embodies the 
slogan “The Capital Airline,” to 
reflect its broadened scope and 
provide an identity “easily grasped 
and easily retained by America’s 
air travelers.” 

► Insigne Replaced — The new de- 



THE CAPITAL A I RUNE 


New PCA Insigne: PCA’s new in- 
signe was decided on after scores 
of designs had been considered and 
rejected. The one finally adopted 
(shown above) was created by 
John Waterfield, Washington com- 
mercial artist. 


sign will replace present insignia 
on PCA’s planes, its offices and 
facilities, and its advertising. 

At least one other name change 
in the air transport industry is re- 
ported in prospect. Transconti- 
nental & Western Air is expected 
to designate itself Trans-World, 
calling attention to its plans for 
world routes. 

Resume COD Service 

Pan American Airways an- 
nounces resumption of C.O.D. and 
air express collect services from 
the U. S. to more than a dozen 
Latin American countries, includ- 
ing Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, Trinidad, Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, . Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Panama, 
St. Thomas (Virgin Islands) , Dutch 
Guiana and Venezuela. Because of 
the war, these services had been 
suspended since August, 1942. 

Coast Beacon Service 

For maintenance of beacons and 
landing fields in the area between 
San Francisco and Salt Lake City, 
CAA is establishing an office and 
shop in Winnemucca, Nev., to be 
operated under its sixth regional 
office at Santa Monica, Calif. 


what’s going to happen in ^Aviation ? 


Will we go back to the handful of military planes we had in 1940? 

Can we conduct tomorrow’s air commerce with less than 500 transport planes 
operating in and from the U.S. ? 

The average speed of our fastest trains is 50 miles-per-hour, of our fastest ocean 
liners just over 30. The average speed of our newest airliners is over 250 mph. 
and steadily increasing. Will U.S. industry and the American public pass up 
that one? 

Shall we expect the driving force and flying enthusiasm of three million, keen, 
ambitious and progressive young military airmen to evaporate without effect on 
peacetime aviation progress? 

There was a day when we couldn't sell automobiles because we didn't have the 
good roads, and there was no point to building roads because we hadn't the 
automobiles. If that hurdle had stopped us, a five-billion dollar industry would 
never have been developed. 

Shall we believe that aviation progress will be “stalemated” because airplanes 
now cost too much— or because they’re too big to park in our garages— or be- 
cause they’re expensive to operate— or because it's too hard to learn to fly them? 


What do you think? 
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Douglas Asks End 
Of Dump Valve Rule 

Sounds out CAA, airlines and 

pilots for reaction to proposal. 

Douglar Aircraft Co., citing pos- 
sibility that a “large number” of 
C-47’s may be converted soon, has 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the airlines and their 
pilots for reaction to a proposal 
that fuel dump valve requirements 
of the Civil Air Regulations be 
waived where DC-3 airplanes are 
concerned. The company expressed 
the opinion that the valves, de- 
signed to permit the dumping of 
gasoline in event of a forced land- 
ing before load has been reduced 
by consumption of fuel to pro- 
visional limits, do not accomplish 
their intended purpose and well 
may be deleted. 

Experience has indicated that 
the valves will seldom if ever be 
used, and there is an opinion, the 
company found, that they have in- 
sufficient potential advantage to 
justify their use. 

► Weight Difference Minimized — 
Douglas pointed out that the small 
weight difference of 800 pounds 
between standard and provisional 



AT A AUTHOR: 

Reginald V. Hobbah, assistant di- 
rector of research at the Air Trans- 
port Association, has written a 
monograph study of railroad tran- 
sit privileges. The book is just off 
the University of Chicago Press. 


weights is not a “considerable 
structural or performance hazard 
in the operation of the plane,” since 
even in circling an airport a large 
part of it would be consumed in 
fuel. Furthermore, the DC-3 meets 
requirements for a standard weight 
of 25,200 pounds except that the 
landing speed requirement is ex- 
ceeded by approximately one mile 

Because of this, the manufac- 
turer finds the “considerable 
weight" of dump valves an “un- 
necesary burden” to the DC-3 
operator. 

► Early Reply Asked — In urging an 
early response to its suggestion, 
which also went to the Air Line 
Pilots Association and Air Trans- 
port Association as well as the 
CAA, Douglas said plans for con- 
verting C-47’s, the Army cargo 
versions of the DC-3, must be 
made several months in advance 
of actual conversion, and the ob- 
taining and installation of dump 
valve systems will be difficult and 
take time. Therefore “and in view 
of the present trend in releasing 
aircraft,” hope was expressed that 
a ruling on the request will be 
made by CAA by the last of this 
month. 

CAA was asked to present the 
request to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board if such procedure is neces- 
sary. Board sources said unoffi- 
cially they were not surprised that 
the request was being made, par- 
ticularly in view of pilot testi- 
mony at CAB’s weight hearing that 
the dump valves were not being 
used. 


Contract T ermination 
Releases UAL Pilots 

Two dozen pilots and several 
ground employees of United Air 
Lines became available for the 
line’s commercial operations the 
first of this month when its domes- 
tic contract operations for the Air 
Transport Command ended. The 
pilots and ground crews had been 
on full or part-time military con- 
tract duties. 

► Flying Record — UAL had chalked 
up 6,810,222 miles flown for the 
ATC within this country when the 
contract was ended. Its flying for 
the ATC began between Army air 
depots in the U. S. in the spring of 
1942. J. A. Herlihy, operations 
vice president, estimated pound- 
miles on the domestic military 
transport routes at 28,200,000,000. 
Cargo amounted to 24,260,000 
pounds, and there were 16,600 mil- 
itary passengers. 

United's contract with the ATC 
for operations across the Pacific 
and to Alaska continue, unaffected 
by cessation of the domestic con- 
tract operation. 

Quits AT A Board 

Terrell C. Drinkwater, who re- 
cently left Continental Air Lines 
to go with American Airlines, has 
resigned as a director of the Air 
Transport Association. 

The resignation was submitted 
because he was elected to ATA’s 
board while he was executive vice 
president of Continental. He now 
is route vice president for Amer- 

His withdrawal from the board 
has been set down for considera- 
tion at the next board meeting, 
and the suggestion has been made 
that he continue as director until 
the association's next annual meet- 
ing, probably this fall. 

San Mateo Port Plans 

City officials at San Mateo, Calif., 
have formed a municipal airport 
committee to study plans of CAA 
and Shell Oil Co.’s aviation depart- 
ment, looking to post-war civilian 
flying needs. The city plans an 
initial 2,500-foot runway, 200 feet 
wide. 

CAA spokesmen say any such 
airport for San Mateo may have to 
be located south of the city. Mills 
Field airport for San Francisco is 
just north of San Mateo, and CAA 
regulations require six miles be- 
tween a minor airport and a major 
air terminal. 
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Route Applications 
Include Glider Line 

Kansas City firm would tow 
Wacos with medium bombers. 


In the first application of its 
kind filed with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Keith B. Van Zante of 
Kansas City asks CAB for a cer- 
tificate authorizing a coast-to- 
coast scheduled property and mail 
service using CG4A gliders towed 
by twin-engined medium bombers. 

The route requested by Van 
Zante would connect Los Angeles 
and New York via Chicago and 
other important U. S. cities. He 
and his associates would purchase 
for the freight operation, medium 
bombers and gliders which have 
been declared surplus property. 
The application is the first attempt 
to translate successful war ex- 
perience with towed cargo gliders 
into commercial terms, and may 
be the beginning of a series of 
similar applications. 

A Northwest Airlines’ pilot, 
Donald W. Pennertz, applied to 
CAB for a certificate to authorize 
scheduled feeder service in North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. Pennertz 
and his associates plan to form a 
corporation known as North Cen- 
tral Airlines. Conventional type 
aircraft and possibly helicopters 
would be used. 

A petition of Delta Air Corp. 
for temporary non-stop authoriza- 
tion between Meridian, Miss., and 
New Orleans, La. on AM 24, has 
been assigned a CAB docket num- 
ber and will be handled as a regu- 
lar application. The exemption re- 
quested would change Delta’s ser- 
vice pattern in an important 
respect, and the Board feels that 
public hearings are desirable. Del- 
ta is seeking the exemption to 
permit more economical mainte- 
nance scheduling of its planes. 

Another Braniff-inspired trade 
area feeder airline, Kansas City 
Airways, Inc., has applied to the 
Board for routes in Kansas, Neb- 
raska, Missouri and Oklahoma. Of 
its $600,000 authorized capital 
stock, $100,000 has been tentative- 
ly subscribed. Braniff owns 25 
percent of the subscribed amount. 

Other applications include: 

Arthur A. Fogarty, Springfield, 
Mass., permanent certificate for sched- 
uled and non-scheduled mail and 
freight operation between Springfield 
and Los Angeles, Calif.; Tucson, Ariz.; 
San Antonio, Brownsville and Gal- 
veston, Texas; Jacksonville and Mi- 
ami, Fla.; Boston, Mass.; Portland, 
Maine; Albany, N. Y., and Providence, 


rways Freight, Inc., Chicago, foi 
! authorization to become < 
der of freight by existing ai 


1 non-scheduled 
express operal 
ipplicant states 


Iufnoi^The"- 
has also filed wnu me j 
merce Commission for 
mission. Illinois Airlines, 




4 Air Freight, 1 


nc., Chi 


Air Freight Forwarc 
— go, for air express se 

ing air carriers over t~ 

Applicant is a related company to 
Pacific & Atlantic Shipper- * — 
tion, Inc. 


scheduled mail, passen 
Tallahassee, Fla. vf 


aediate 

, Saratoga Springs, 

N. Y., scheduled mall, passenger and 
express service between Schenectady, 
N. Y„ and Boston, Mass. 

Skyway Transportation, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J„ property and mail service 

two routes with conventional aircraft 
and helicopters. Applicant operates a 
motor freight service. 

Frank L. Kunath, Detroit, Mich., 
plane delivery service between factory 
and purchaser. 

Faster Flying Freight, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas, scheduled and non-scheduled 
mail and freight service between Fort 
Worth-Dalias and Mexico City, D. F. 

Olson Steamship and Navigation 


Study Weather Data 

Airline requirements for weath- 
er service after the war will be 
considered by airline weather ex- 
perts when the meteorological 
committee of the Air Transport 
Association meets at Kansas City 
Sept. 12 and 13. 

Included in topics for the two- 
day meeting, part of which will be 
attended by Weather Bureau, 
Army, Navy, CAA and CAB offi- 
cials, are post-war requirements, 
restoration of CAA weather se- 
quence broadcasts discontinued 
because of the war, collection and 
distribution of domestic in-flight 
weather reports, thunderstorm 
research and distribution of weath- 
er bureau bulletins. 


We Have 

46 

CITY AIRPORT 
COMMITTEES 

Waiting For 

Our Plans! 


Organized in 1943 as a com- 
plete Architectural and Engi- 
neering Planning Service for 
airport design and erection, we 
are now ready to consider in- 
quiries from manufacturers 
seeking sales representation 
for equipment and supplies — 


We Will Need 

1. Hangars 

2. Repair Shop Equipment 

3. Field Lighting Equipment 

4. Fuel and Pump Equipment 

5. Control Tower Equipment 

6. Communication Systems, Etc. 

TELL US ABOUT TOUR 
LINES TODAY 



R A D C O 
COMPANY 

SALES-ENGINEERS 
Post-war Airport Planners 
1031 BIG BEND BLVD. 

ST. LOUIS 17. MISSOURI 
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Feeder Hearings 
Open in Denver 



INDUSTRIAL 

AMERICA! 
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MELFLEX FABRIC LINK-TYPE 
SAFETY STANDING MATS 
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Nashville, Tenn., Charleston, S. C., 
and Savannah, Ga. 

► Requested by Army — Successful 
operation of the system installed 
at Presque Isle, Maine, led the 
Army to request CAA to place the 
system at additional locations. 

Airports where approach control 
is in effect include Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Kansas City, Kan.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
San Diego, Calif.; and Medford, 
Ore. 

Braniff Testifies 
On Mexican Route 


T. E. Braniff declared last ’ 
he had undertaken developme 
Aerovias Braniff, S. A., in Mi 
to provide needed competitioi 
Pan American Airways ant 
Mexican and Central Ame: 

“Pan American has failed 
nally to develop the possibiliti 
Mexico and Central America,' 
airline head testified. He 
peared before two Civil Aero 
tics Board examiners hearing 
plication for CAB approval o 
purchase from him of a maj 
of Aerovias Braniff stock by E 
iff Airways. The witness is p 
dent of both companies. 

> Mexican Grants — As a resu 
grants by the Mexican got 
ment, a 7,600 mile route sy 
was obtained for Aerovias. 
cent authorizations by Mi 
would extend the carrier’s n 
to Miami, Havana, Panama 
Los Angeles. Landing right 
the Mexican flag line, ! 
must be obtained at t 
before operations c 
Braniff said the 
routes would r 
sibly within the next 60 days. 

Eastern Air Lines, an interven- 
er, attempted to show that in nego- 
tiating personally with Central 
American governments for landing 
rights for the routes granted Aero- 
vias, Braniff disregarded state- 
ments of the CAB and State De- 
partment disapproving the practice 
of getting landing rights by pri- 
vate rather than intergovernment- 
al negotiation. 

► Stock Sale Involved — The pres- 
ent case involves CAB approval 
of the sale of a majority of shares 
of Aerovias stock worth 
to Braniff Airways. 1 
that CAB disapproves 
tion, Braniff is asking CAB 
proval of his continued 
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Reconversion Philosophy 

A heartening development in the Washington 
scene is the forthright statement by the War 
Production Board on its approach to reconversion. 

For several years the attitude of government 
war agencies has been that transition planning 
must be as stringent and as circumscribed as mili- 
tary planning. The whole trend of thinking has 
been toward a controlled economy. That economy 
would last as long as a single shell was being pro- 
duced and as long as an individual plant had not 
been discharged from work for the armed services. 

But the announcement of J. A. Krug, acting 
chairman of WPB, indicates this trend has been 
reversed. Business is to be given full rein, and the 
end of necessity for war production may mean 
speedier unbuckling of the straitjacket of wartime 
controls than thought possible previously. Rather 
than bottling up the normal drive of industry, 
WPB will act, if Mr. Krug’s declaration can be ac- 
cepted, as a consultant agency with the sole inter- 
est of freeing industry for civilian production and 
seeing that it gets the materials it needs. 

This is encouraging, but it cannot yet be termed 
more than a trend. It reverses very sharply much 
earlier government thinking. WPB is not self- 
sufficient, and unless if is flanked by wholehearted 
acceptance by other agencies Mr. Krug’s best in- 
tentions may remain only that. 

The philosophy assumes that American business 
will accept the challenge that must be accepted by 
free enterprise. Not all industries and not all com- 
panies will be able to reconvert at one time. The 
business ingenuity of these groups must meet the 
problem in their own way. Otherwise, the only 
alternative is continued government control of all 
industry for a period that no man today can fore- 
see. 


Pensions for Airlines 

T he domestic airlines are exploring advantages 
of an industry retirement pension plan for all 
of their employees. First discussion of such a 
project was held in 1939, but no decision was 
reached, although several companies adopted their 
own programs. 

Advantages to employees are obvious. The men 
and women who are building up the world’s finest 
air transport system not only will be assured or- 
derly and timely retirement, but an industry-wide 
plan would bring higher payments, made at earlier 
retirement age, than would be possible under in- 
dividual company programs. 

Promotion from the ranks would be encouraged 


instead of replacement from outside sources. Dur- 
ing high income tax eras, it is pointed out, wage 
earners do not enjoy maximum benefit of pay 
raises even when stringent government regula- 
tions permit such increases, but the money paid 
into a pension system becomes payable at a future 
time when taxes may be expected to have dropped. 

Advantages to the industry also are obvious. A 
pension plan encourages long service, enhances 
morale and builds employee confidence. As long 
as individual companies maintain separate pension 
arrangements, while others have none at all, there 
is constant threat that one company system will be 
played against another to bring pressure for gov- 
ernment-operated pensions similar to those set up 
by the Railroad Retirement Act. 

A properly planned industry system probably 
would involve little more in administrative ex- 
pense than would be met for any one of the major 
airlines. Employer payments could be deducted 
for income tax purposes. 

No airline has yet met satisfactorily the actuali- 
ties of retirement in the air transport industry, 
proponents of the plan point out. The cost has been 
prohibitive. With industry-wide coverage there 
would be a materially better chance of reducing 
costs to where pensions could be made available 
at ages which fit the future needs of the industry. 

Proponents probably are too far-seeing for the 
majority of the airline executives of today, flushed 
with rosy hopes for a future that seems to have no 
discouraging aspect, but the industry must inevi- 
tably settle down. Promotion opportunities must 
in some distant day hit a plateau. These facts, in 
addition to important advantages which would 
accrue immediately, should be considered by the 
industry before it postpones action on a uniform 
pension plan once more. 

Progress or More Inertia? 

T he meeting of the board of governors of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce last week 
may prove to be a milestone in development of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry if top executives 
of the Chamber’s member companies continue to 
devote personal attention, wholehearted and unit- 
ed support, to their national trade association. 

The reorganization, although begun much too 
late, is virtually completed. The task has been ac- 
complished since June 1 under direction of John 
Lee. The organization is there. The personnel is 
there. Policies have been drawn. But it means 
nothing unless the industry stands together from 
here on to meet its own mutual problems. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Homeward Hound 


Breeze Aircraft Armor Plate Brings 'Em Back Alive 
In World-Wide Theatres of Warfare 


Breeze Aircraft Armor Plate is in 
action today on Allied invasion 
fronts, providing dependable protec- 
tion for pilots and gunners of Amer- 
ica's hard-hitting bombers and 
fighters. Produced in quantity by 
the Breeze Electric Heat Treating 
Process, the fastest known for the 
purpose, this Armor Plate helps to 
bring home not only trained person- 
nel but valuable equipment as well. 


Breeze Armor is manufactured in 
two types: homogeneous and face- 
hardened. Although light in weight, 
it possesses the highest ballistic 
qualities and resistance to shatter. 
Complete assemblies to designers’ 
special requirements are a specialty. 
Aircraft Armor Plate supplements 
the well-known Breeze line of equip- 

land, on the sea, and in the air. 



Electrical Connectors • Flexible 
Shielding Conduit and Fittings 
• Cartridge Engine Starters • 
Internal Tie Rods • Elevator 
and Rudder Tab Controls • 
Flexible Shaft and Case Assam- 
blies • Aircraft Armor Plate 
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TIMKEN 

TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

TAPERED ROLLER REARIHES 




forces 


THIS TIMKEN BEARING 

Carries 10,000 times 

ITS WEIGHT 

But strength is not the only quality of this special 
bearing. Its surface must be finished incredibly 
smooth to insure correct feathering. It must be able 
to withstand a centrifugal load of more than 
tons, yet permit the blade to swivel freely 
pitch is altered. 

It must take into consideration the 
caused by inertia, heavy propelling 
scopic effects. And it must carry 
applied at long leverage, by a few rollers' on opposite 
sides of a base with only a 6 3 A" span. 

If you have a propeller feathering problem, we’ll be 
glad to help solve it. Don’t hesitate to consult us. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


